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Press time 


, | THE PRESIDENT on January 
National Manpower 17, 1951, sent a memoran- 


Mobilization Policy dum to the Heads of the 


Executive Departments and Agencies promulgating, 
effective immediately, a National Manpower Mobil- 
ization Policy which he had approved on the recom- 
mendation of the National Security Council, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor and 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

This policy, the President said, shall be adhered 
to by all departments and agencies with respect to 
programs under their control, subject to such amend- 
ments and supplements as may from time to time be 
issued by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization pursuant to authorities vested in him. 

The aims of manpower mobilization were described 
in the President’s memorandum as follows: 

1. The primary aim of manpower mobilization is 
to safeguard our national security through the maxi- 
mum development and use of our human resources. 
In particular, this involves: 

a. Providing manpower for the armed forces in 
sufficient numbers and with the mental, physical, 
and occupational qualifications necessary for national 
defense. ; 

). Providing manpower for producing the materials 
and services necessary to the armed forces, to meet 
commitments of aid to other nations and to support 
the civilian economy. 

¢. Constantly increasing our mobilization potential 
thro. gh training and educational programs to expand 
our supply of persons with highly developed skills 
essen tial to civilian and military activities. Providing 
me ower for protection of the civilian health and 
Wellore, 

2. The most efficient use of the Nation’s manpower 
will »e of vital importance in any prolonged effort to 


| kcep the strength of the United States at a high level 
2nd vill be of the utmost importance in the event of 
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full mobilization. Consequently, it is important that 
manpower measures taken now be consistent with and 
contribute to the most advantageous use of our man- 
power should full mobilization become necessary. 

3. We must rely heavily on science and technology. 
The most effective use must be made of our supply of 
individuals having the special skills required to de- 
velop and produce the necessary equipment and to use 
and maintain it in the armed forces. Malutilization 
of such individuals represents a direct and unnecessary 
reduction of our defense potential. 

4. While recognizing the very high priority of the 
armed forces’ requirements for certain numbers and 
classes of manpower, the needs of mobilization also 
require a vigorous civilian economy. The manpower 
necessary to defense production, to civil defense, to 
agriculture, and to the production of essential civilian 
goods and services and to sustain our commitments of 
aid to other nations, must be considered as integral 
parts of a balanced mobilization program. 

5. To assure the most effective use of our manpower 
to meet these needs, it is essential that we establish 
principles and adopt a series of policies which will 
lead to the most effective use of our manpower 
resources. Wherever statutory authorization is neces- 
sary to put these into effect, it will be sought from the 
Congress. 

6. In achieving these objectives, the national man- 
power mobilization program will be based upon the 
following principles: 

a. Each individual will be expected to serve in the 
capacity in which he can contribute most to the total 
mobilization program. 

b. Employers, both private and governmental, will! 
assure full utilization of those abilities. and skills of 
each individual which will contribute most to the 
total mobilization program through such measures 
as minimum manning, training, and assignment 
of duties in accordance with needs, skills, and 
potentialities. 

c. The Government will develop and administer 
manpower programs designed to enlist to the fullest 
possible extent the support and resourcefulness of 
individuals in the achievement of the mobilization 
program. 

7. The following basic manpower mobilization 
policies are necessary to give effect to the principles 
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stated above, but do not prejudice or limit extension 
of manpower policies as further needs of mobilization 
evolve. 

a. The size of the armed forces will be determined 
by the President. He will be provided with the 
Department of Defense requirements to meet strategic 
plans; with full information on the prospective supplies 
of manpower, and on the manpower requirements 
for defense production, agriculture, civil defense, and 
other essential purposes. 

b. The greatest care must be exercised to assure 
that the supply of persons possessing critical skills 
will be distributed among military and civilian 
activities in a manner which will contribute most 
to the mobilization program. When the total need 
for workers with critical skills for civilian and military 
assignments is expected to exceed the supply that 
can be made available, the requirements for persons 
with such skills will be reviewed and distribution of 
the supply will be measured by the relative urgency 
of the need for critical skills as between the armed 
forces and the civilian economy. 

c. Policies in respect to recruitment of individuals 
from civilian life and call-up of members of the 
unorganized reserves will have as their objective the 
use of persons possessing irreplaceable skills where 
they can make their maximum contribution to the 
total mobilization program. 

d. Policies governing occupational deferment of 
persons subject to induction under the Selective 
Service Act, will provide for: (1) the occupational 
deferment of persons possessing critical skills if they 
are currently using such skills in essential activities 
except to the extent the military services require 
persons with these skills; (2) deferment of a sufficient 
number of individuals in educational and training 
institutions to provide an adequate continuing supply 
of professional and highly skilled manpower. 

e. Recruitment, placement, distribution, training 
and utilization of the civilian labor force (including 
Government employees) will be based primarily upon 
voluntary measures for manpower mobilization. This 
policy will be carried out through such measures as: 
(1) providing appropriate employment information 
to guide workers to jobs in which they can make their 
maximum contribution; (2) developing recruitment 
and rehabilitation activities needed to expand the 
labor force; (3) training persons to meet civilian 
manpower requirements and providing appropriate 
placement services; (4) providing assistance to em- 
ployers in promoting maximum utilization of the labor 
force including women, physically handicapped, older 
workers, and minority groups; (5) providing adequate 
housing and community services; and (6) assisting 
workers to arrange for their transfer to essential jobs 
in other areas. 

f. Governmental manpower controls will be used 
when and to the extent needed to assure successful 
execution of the mobilization program. Such controls 
will apply to employers, to workers, or to both. They 
will include (1) restricting indiscriminate labor turn- 





over through control of separations; (2) giving effect 
to manpower allocations by placing employment 
ceilings on employers with respect to the total number 
of workers, the number of men or the number in 
particular skills; (3) controlling of employer hiring; 
and (4) enforcing adherence to utilization standards, 
including full use of women, handicapped workers, 
and minority groups. 

g. All manpower programs will be geared to the 
needs and problems of specific geographical areas, 

h. As mutually desirable to the United States and 
friendly nations, workers will be brought into the 
U. S. for, or their services utilized within the borders 
of their own country on, work of value to the mobiliza- 
tion program. Full use of domestic manpower 
resources will be made before bringing in foreign 
workers. . 

?. Production will be scheduled, materials allocated 
and procurement distributed with careful considera- 
tion of available manpower. Whenever feasible from 
an economic and security standpoint, production 
facilities, contracts, and significant subcontracts will 

(Continued on page 22 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, December 1950 
United States and Territories 


: — 
| Number or 


Change from 


| amount previous month 
| 
Overall 
Initial claims......... 11, 036, 600 +159 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued | 

PERM clos aay signe 4, 225, 000 | +10% 
Weeks compensated. 3, 328, 200 + 8% 
Weekly average benefici- 

ERR ec Sure ais Sree ai 8% 832, 000 +13% 
Benefits paid........ ; $66, 968, 700 +7% 
Funds available as of De- 

cember 31, 1950...... 2$6,963, 200, 000 (3) 
Visits to local offices... .. 9, 066, 200 (3) 

New applications. . . 553, 900 —13% 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. .... cere 237, 500 | — 70% 
Nonagricultural...... 704, 500 | 22% 
Placements: 
Agricultural......... 223, 300 —11% 
Nonagricultural, total. 420, 700 18% 
“eee 260, 700 —21% 
Women...... 160, 000 14% 
Handicapped... . 18, 000 22% 
Counseling interviews. . . 94, 000 -16% 
Employer visits.......... 185, 600 | —17% 
Veterans 
New applications. ....... 116, 200 -4% 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . | 186, 300 —20% 
Placements, nonagricultur- | 

ON Peat cea CS eS 3 | 109, 600 17% 
Placements, handicapped. . | 9, 200 -15% 
Counseling interviews... . .| 5, 200 13% 

| 








1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Includes estimate for Alaska; data not received. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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FARM WORK IS DEFENSE WORK... 


How We Are Planning for 1951 








The Immediate Problem 


HE urgent problem before the agricultural em- 
+ aor in 1951 is twofold. He must expand 

acreages and production, and he must find the 
labor—in a dwindling labor market—to help him 
produce and harvest his crop. 

The strategic importance of food and fibers in our 
defense program cannot be denied. Even more than 
in past emergencies, agriculture has parity with indus- 
trial production, and in the more intensive recruit- 
ment measures that are being taken, and in any 
allocation of labor that may become necessary, agri- 
cultural labor requirements will be given equal con- 
sideration with those for other defense industries. 

Even so, the agricultural labor situation, as we 
envisage it for the emergency, will not be eased. 
The characteristics of agriculture set its labor prob- 
lems apart from those of other industries; and these 
problems will be intensified this year and as long as the 
emergency lasts because of attrition due to movement 
to higher-paid industrial jobs and the call of the 
armed services. 

The difficulties of the agricultural employer become 
more readily apparent if we realize that not everyone 
in the Nation’s labor force can qualify for an agri- 
cultural job. Particularly is this true of year-round 
jobs. If too many of these keymen leave the farms, 
production will certainly suffer. Many boys and men 
who learned farming in the last decade are still within 
the age limits for military induction. When a farm 
boy reaches 20, he is fully trained in his work, whereas 
the city boy is just beginning to find his place in the 
world. If a trained worker is withdrawn from the 
farm, it may take two or more workers to replace his 
skills. 

The success of the harvest, in normal times, is made 
more certain by migrant workers, whose movements 
in recognized patterns serve to supplement local 
workers in agricultural areas. Recent reports show a 
depletion in some of the usual migrant source areas. 
Workers are going to other industries and to military 
service in such numbers that the usual dependence 
cannot be placed on migrant sources. 

Consequently, extraordinary recruitment measures 
must be employed. The first line of attack will be 
within the community itself. In those areas where 
agriclture is important, State agencies are already 
outlining recruitment programs adaptable to their 
prob: ble situations. They are emphasizing such pro- 
cedu: es as closer planning among agricultural employ- 
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ers, community leaders and officials, and local offices 
of the Employment Service to recruit local workers 
according to preseason plans and estimates; to formu- 
late plans for increased use of youth, housewives, 
older persons, and part-time workers; and to develop 
unusual sources of labor. 

With increased crop goals in prospect in almost 
every category, the second line of attack will be in 
intelligent use of clearance, to maintain a flow of 
workers into the area when they are required. And, 
once the workers reach the community, local ES 
offices should extend themselves to see that they are 
interchanged among employers so that they are con- 
tinuously employed, and then routed to other areas, so 
that there shall be a minimum loss of time between 
jobs. 

Under the circumstances that most of us believe 
will prevail in the agricultural labor market for some 
time to come, farm placement staffs will be called 
upon to furnish a considerable measure of leadership 
in the community—to persuade the community itself 
of its share of responsibility for success of the farm 
labor program; to persuade employers to work through 
their local offices to obtain workers and to retain 
them in the community for as long as necessary by 
orderly interchange to accomplish the-sum of their 
requirements; to encourage provision of good housing; 
and to impress upon workers the importance of their 
contribution to the defense effort, and the benefits 
they can obtain by keeping in contact with local 
offices of State employment services wherever they 
happen to be. 

The American farmer has never failed his country. 
Yet this—the third emergency in a third of a century— 
may be the greatest test placed upon him, and the 
agricultural fabric of the Nation. 

We in farm placement activities realize, as do em- 
ployers, the gravity of the situation. Our capacities 
will be tested, as will theirs. The balance between 
civilian and military manpower, and between in- 
dustrial and agricultural manpower, are fundamental 
to the defense effort. A good share of the Nation’s 
security lies in its agricultural potentialities. The 
Farm Placement Service, in helping to balance agri- 
cultural labor supply and demand during this critical 
period, hopes to sustain its record—no significant loss 
of crops for lack of labor.—DON LARIN, Chief, Farm 
Placement Service, Bureau of Employment Security 

















Discussing the Oregon farm labor program for 1951. Left to right: J. D. Wilson, State Farm Placement Supervisor; Earl 
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R. Lovell, Employment Service Director; and Turman Chase, farmer and Chairman of the State Farm Advisory Council. 


Farm Labor Forees For [95l 


By J. D. WILSON 


Oregon Farm Placement Supervisor 


“ CyHORTAGES of labor in the Northwest have never 
been so severe as they are now.” This state- 
ment was made by Cecil Clark, Washington 

State Representative on the Special Farm Labor 

Committee to the U. S. Employment Service, at its 

meeting in Washington, D. C. on September 26 and 

27, 1950. In a few brief words he summarized the 

change that had taken place in the labor market in 

the Northwest during a relatively short period. 

Just a few months before, we were facing what 
appeared to be a serious problem of unemployment 
and much was being done in community planning to 
broaden the fields of employment. However, after 
“Korea Day,” with the step-up in the demands by 
the military and the high level of employment in 
civilian activities, the problem changed from one of 
seeking jobs to seeking workers. 

During the fall season of 1950 those employing 
seasonal agricultural help in many parts of the West 
were considerably handicapped by the shortage of 
workers needed to complete the harvests. This con- 
dition, following so closely upon a period of apparent 
labor surplus, gave an early impetus to planning 
ahead for the critical manpower problem expected 
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to face the Farm Placement Service, the farmers, and 
the consuming public in 1951. 

Recognition of the problem came in many parts of 
the area as loss of bountiful crops of late fruits, sugar 
beets, potatoes, and many other products was threat- 
ened—due possibly to preoccupation with other 
problems caused by the Korean incident and to a 
somewhat indifferent public. Strenuous efforts to 
arouse the citizenry helped somewhat in overcoming 
the labor shortages and resulted in saving most of the 
record production—and the lesson was not lost on the 
Farm Placement Service nor the growers. 

Even before the fall harvests were completed, the 
Oregon Farm Advisory Council swung into action. 
At a meeting in Portland on October 16, plans were 
outlined for a series of meetings around the State to 
arouse the farmers and the public to the need of 
planning ahead for the 1951 harvests. Soon there- 
after came the West Coast Manpower Mobilization 
Conference at San Francisco. Agency personnel and 
State representatives to the Special Farm Labor Com- 
mittee met for several days in November, finally 
evolving a basic regional plan and a tentative pro- 
gram of action for the coming season. 
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Following this came another regional conference in 


change of ideas. Particular attention was paid to 
recent developments in the industrial mobilization, 
iis effect on the farm labor supply, and plans for 
1051. Each of the States presented new plans for 

‘ir basic agricultural labor recruitment campaigns 
with the objective of coordinating the pattern as 
nearly as possible and of keeping all western States 
advised as to what each of the others was planning 
and doing. The need for close cooperation in meeting 
the dificult manpower problems in 1951 was stressed 


} by all those in attendance. 


Ten Points For Guidance 





From these conferences—together with countless 
others on a local or area level—were evolved the basic 
principles which will guide Oregon, as well as other 
western States, during the emergency period that lies 
ahead. Here are some of the responsibilities which 
each State agency—Arizona, California, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Washington, and Oregon—undertook as a re- 





' sult of these conferences: 


|. Maintenance of a complete placement service for 


growers and workers to be coordinated with all organ- 


izations, governmental and otherwise, concerned with 
farm production. 

2. Establish special offices, mobile units, portable 
oflice structures, volunteer representatives, or other 
facilities to meet temporary seasonal labor demands. 

3. Supply complete, accurate, and up-to-the-minute 
job information for migrant workers and help them to 
reach demand areas. , 

4. Cooperate with State, area, and local agencies 
with regard to determining availability of labor as be- 
tween industry and agriculture. 

5. Development of new and old sources of seasonal 
farm labor, including women, youth, migrants, off- 
shore workers, and those under contract from foreign 
countries. 

6. Prompt clearance of surplus labor to other agri- 
cultural areas needing seasonal or permanent help. 

7. Encourage more adequate housing, better trans- 
portation, and subsistence expenses for workers while 
idle between seasons. 

8. Develop improved information facilities, empha- 
sizing necessity for high farm production and seasonal 
hel; 

). Organize State, area, and local advisory com- 
mitives to aid in planning farm labor mobilization. 

1. Work closely with Selective Service and other 
agencies in classifying and retaining necessary farm 
worters, 

In the State of Oregon we early realized the serious- 
hess of the situation and felt it our duty and responsi- 
bili’. to carry the story to the agricultural employers. 


The efore, a series of meetings with farm employers 
was ield throughout the fall months. At these meet- 
ings arm groups were apprised of the seriousness of 


the sroblem and basic factors for possible solutions 











lortland early in January for a further mutual ex-. 


were outlined. These meetings were held with the 
active help of our State Farm Advisory Council. 

We believe, and build our plans around the theory, 
that it is the duty and the responsibility—and perhaps 
the privilege—of our local people to plant, cultivate, 
harvest, and process the agricultural commodities that 
are produced in our State. Therefore, the first part 
of our program emphasizes the necessity for the full 
utilization of all available supplies of local labor, 
which will include our youth, our women, and our 
oldsters, and perhaps persons who are employed on 
a part-time basis. We are pointing this factor out to 
our agricultural employers and emphasizing that they 
must do everything they can to attract this type of 
labor. Much of the labor that we will recruit for 
the farms will be that which does not normally work 
in the fields for a livelihood. It means they are doing 
a job because they have joined the ‘“‘Farm Labor 
Forces.” The farmers, therefore, must be patient and 
must be willing to accept these inexperienced workers 
and render them all assistance possible. 

In discussing ways of making the job more attrac- 
tive the improvement of transportation facilities was 
outlined. Also, the matter of making the job easier 
is important because some agricultural jobs are very 
hard on our youth and women workers. For exam- 
ple: The farmer could supply ladder movers or sack 
carriers. Much stress is laid upon the improvement of 
housing and sanitary conditions as it will be necessary 
to induce many of our local residents to migrate to 
other areas to assist in the harvest activities. Working 
conditions and housing will be vital factors in getting 
these local residents to migrate. They will require 
better accommodations if they are to be started and 
remain on the job, since they are not the type of 
individuals who are used to ‘‘roughing it.” 


The Agency Will Need Help 


We are convinced that this job cannot be done by 
the agency alone. Therefore, in many communities 
we have organized cooperative committees of farmers, 
processors, and agency personnel to plan and develop 
the local community mobilization. 

It is recognized, however, that even if the maxi- 
mum number of workers is recruited from this local 
source, there still may remain a shortage in our labor 
supply. The second phase of our program is to make 
full use of our clearance and informational services 
in order to induce the maximum number of migrant 
workers to come into the State. It is being pointed 
out to our agricultural employers that the competition 
for the migrant worker is going to be much greater 
than it has been during past years. Therefore, if we 
are to receive an adequate number to augment our 
local supply, it is also necessary that the farmer ex- 
pend some effort to offer these migrant workers the 
best possible working conditions, and again the fact 
is stressed that housing is a major factor in securing 
and retaining the migrant worker. 

We are also pointing out to our agricultural em- 


(Continued on page 9) 





Word From a Labor Supply State . . . 


Farm Labor Clearance Planning 
For 1951 


By L. F. BOULT, Farm Placement Supervisor, and MYRTLE E. JACOBSON, Clearance Officer 
Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 


2 FACE a hectic 1951 farm 
program with greatly in- 
creased farm labor de- 
magyds and growing labor 
shortages. Because agriculture 
is seasonal and a large percent- 
age of the product is perishable, 
we must plan our program now, 
well ahead of the various crops. 

We must determine when, 
where, and what will be our 
seasonal labor demands and where and how we can 
obtain the necessary supply. Each demand area must 
plan now to use and, if necessary, to exhaust its total 
potential local labor supply. If it is determined that 
local labor demands cannot be met by maximum use 
of the local supply, plans should be developed to 
recruit the necessary workers from other areas. Also, 
it is the responsibility of each supply area to make 
plans now to direct surplus workers to other areas of 
seasonal demand. 

For utilizing surplus labor, clearance is the device 
which places workers at the right places at the right 
times. This year we shall not be able to depend on 
migrant sources to meet agricultural labor needs as we 
have in the past—as the tight labor market will leave 
fewer migrant workers available; and it will be neces- 
sary to recruit workers in the labor supply areas. 

Basic to the speedy recruitment of farm labor is ma- 
chinery for disseminating information about labor 
needs. In order to provide farm workers and em- 
ployers a local point of contact, the Farm Placement 
Representative of each local office in Oklahoma is 
selecting volunteer representatives who operate stores, 
service stations, etc. at cross roads, and in towns and 
cities throughout the local office area. These volun- 
teer representatives are kept advised by the Farm 
Lapor BULLETIN regularly, or as the need arises, about 
labor supply and shortages in areas of heavy seasonal 
activity in Oklahoma and in other States. The Farm 
Laspor BULLETIN can be prepared quickly and is 
mailed immediately to the volunteer representatives, 
relief and welfare agencies, other governmental agen- 
cies, and news services. It is believed that an area- 
wide or State-wide migration to areas of need can be 
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started overnight and that a continuing and increasing 
migration can be encouraged or slowed down by sub- 
sequent bulletins. 

Adequate housing for migratory farm workers is a 
problem that must be solved in areas of heavy seasonal § 
activity. To meet this need, arrangements must be 
made for adequate and suitable housing (public, area, § 
and farm) or camp grounds (public, community, and 
farm) for terrapin crews with trailers, covered trucks, 
tents, or lean-to’s. Because of the absence of adequate 
housing, this State is encouraging the development of 
large numbers of terrapin crews. This type of crew 
or worker has several advantages, some of which are f 
readiness to migrate, mobility, choice of jobs, and 
freedom to bargain. 

Since most agricultural workers are drawn from 
lower income groups, very few of the potential migra- 
tory workers have adequate funds to finance migra- 
tions to areas of need. Therefore, in order to secure ff 
an adequate number of qualified workers, it is essential 
that suitable arrangements for transportation be made 
at the time plans are completed to secure them from 
an area of supply. 

As much of the movement of agricultural labor 
must be between States, cooperative agreements must 
be worked out well before periods of heavy seasonal 
demand between the demand States and the supply 
States expected to recruit and direct available surplus 
workers. Thus, prior commitments and plans for 
recruitment can be made, and local office staffs and 
farm labor crews can be advised. 

Several such agreements have been in operation it 
this State for a year or more with very significant 
results. One of these is with Arizona for cotton 
pickers. 

On the basis of last year’s rather smooth working 
plan through which over 2,300 Oklahoma workers j 
were placed in the Arizona cotton fields, we are look 
ing forward to a minimum of time lapse between 
Arizona’s request for pickers and the actual tran® 
porting of workers from Oklahoma in trucks sent by 
Arizona growers. 

Toward the latter part of July, Arizona will send 
a clearance order covering anticipated needs for out } 
of-State workers for the entire season. The order will F® 
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specify that each grower has his own transportation 
and housing arrangements, which will be designated 
with each request for a truck load. The majority of 
growers furnished both housing and transportation 
free last year. If the wage rate is as good as it has 
been in the past, it will be an excellent working 
order for our supply State, as the season is long and 
weather conditions conducive to continuous work. 
Workers having their own transportation will be 
referred to any one of several local offices serving the 
cotton area in Arizona. Workers requiring trans- 
portation will be scheduled for trucks sent by the 
growers—which is the key to the entire farm place- 
ment picture during the cotton season. 

Before the opening of the season, local office repre- 
sentatives will canvass their areas to ascertain the 
probable supply of cotton pickers available for out- 
of-State harvests, and then report weekly, and later 
on, daily, as to this supply—singles, crews, family 
groups, race, transportation, to the State clearance 
officer. 

When the season starts, the Arizona State Agency 
will ask the Oklahoma State Agency, by wire or long 
distance telephone call, which local office can fill a 
truck with 30 or 40 workers on an approximate date. 
The Oklahoma State Office will call a local office 








which has listed on its report enough available persons 
to cover the number requested. An answer will be 
sent immediately to Arizona. Trucks usually caa 


leave Arizona on the day the request is made. The | 


local office accepting the order will notify workevs 
by means of placards, posters, bulletins, or additional 
field visits, and the proper number will be tentative'y 
lined up for the truckload. 

A typical telegram request from Arizona: 


John Doe contractor for Richard Smith Phoenix area | 


wants 50 workers families or singles. Cabin housing, util- 
ities and transportation free. Wages $3 short staple. 
Arrive October 4 or later if necessary. Advise office and 
date should arrive. 


Answer from Oklahoma: 


Send John Doe for Richard Smith Phoenix area to Okla- 
homa City October 4 for 50 workers families or singles. 
Cabin housing utilities and transportation free $3 cwt 
short staple. 


Copies of the wires are then sent to the local office 
so that it can have exact information to quote its 
applicants. Workers will be assembled after the ar- 
rival of the transportation, as previous experience has 
shown that it is better for a driver to take a day or 
two loading than for workers to wait several days on 
the street. 


The Farmer Can Help 


By LaMONTE GRAW 


Member, Special Farm Labor Committee 
Orlando, Florida 


T 1s unfortunate that few farmers seem to under- 
I stand the functions of the Farm Placement Service, 

and the services that its personnel may be able to 
render if given the opportunity. It is equally unfor- 
tunate that many Farm Placement Representatives, 
discouraged in their initial efforts, too often give up 
and resign themselves to filling out reports, and car- 
rying on other routine functions which have little 
direct value to the farmer. 

These two statements must be true, for I have been 
told many times by farmers that ‘“‘the Employment 
Service has never done anything for me,”’ and equally 
as often Farm Placement personnel have said that 
“the farmer does not cooperate.’’ These conflicting 
points of view remind one of the old, old story about 
the blind men and the elephant: Each views the situ- 
ation from a different angle, and arrives at a different 
conclusion—both erroneous. 

Initially, there is one important fact that must be 
kept in mind by the farmer and Farm Placement 
personnel: The Farm Placement Service of the Em- 
ployment Service does not operate under the broad 
legislative authority delegated to the wartime Labor 
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Branch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Neither does it have the ample funds and personnel 
that were available to the Labor Branch. 

That war emergency program cost the Federal 
Government 20 to 30 million dollars per year. I, for 
one, hope it will not be reconstituted, for it transferred 
from the individual to government the responsibility 
for an important part of the farm operation. 

The Special Farm Labor Committee, with which 
the Farm Placement Service consults at the Federal 
level, approved unanimously in September 1950 a 
10-point program which has as its principal objective 
the maintenance of an “identifiable” Farm Placement 
Service at all levels. It was the expressed belief that 


giving Farm Placement administrative parity with | 


industrial placement would permit development of 
procedures by the Employment Service that would 


— 
—— 








Mr. Graw, General Manager, Florida Fruit and Vegetable Associt- 
tion, is also chairman of the Special Farm Labor Committee's Sub- 
committee No. 1, responsible for recommendations on “‘stabilizing th 
agricultural labor force and deferment policy as it affects agriculture. 
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esult in equal recognition of the rights and needs of 
irm and industrial employers, and check the labor 
irating which was rampant in World War II. We 
inderstand this program is now being implemented. 
Provided with sufficient trained personnel to meet 
his expanded responsibility, the Farm Placement 
Service will be in a position better to coordinate the 
‘cruitment and placement of farm labor. Progress 
| that direction has already been made on the At- 
intic seaboard, where the participating States have 
cooperated to stabilize the migratory farm labor sup- 
ply, thus eliminating or reducing recruitment and 
ovement of workers to a demand State before needed 
id before the supply State can dispense with their 
services. This new stability has resulted in more 
eflicient use of labor, and greater worker satisfaction. 
However, no farm placement program can be suc- 
cessfully operated without the direct and active aid of 
the farmer who expects to benefit from the program. 
He must make his needs known sufficiently in advance 
for the local Employment Service office to transmit the 
necessary information to the district or State head- 
quarters, where the supply and demand data can be 


/ compared. While no farmer can know exactly. his 


needs as of a given future date, due to the vagaries of 
he can give his local Farm 
Placement Representative a picture of his prospective 


» needs that will provide a basis for determining if and 


when more labor must be sought for that area. 

I'he farmer should give complete facts as to available 
housing; the household effects the worker should 
bring; type of labor required, when and for how long; 
the types of work to be performed; prevailing daily 
wage or piece rates; that is, the farmer should give 
the kind of information he would want to have if he 
were the one considering a job offer. 

Armed with this information, the Farm Placement 
Representative can seek to fill the order from local 
sources. If not available in the county, State, or 
within a reasonable distance, the Employment Service 
then has the legal and factual basis for certifying to the 
need for supplemental foreign workers to fill the gap. 

It will be noted that while it is the responsibility of 
the Farm Placement Service to carry out this program, 
the farm employer must take the first step—filing his 
request with the local Employment Service office. 
Unless this is done, the Farm Placement Service has 
no basis upon which to put its machinery in motion. 
Farm Placement does not have sufficient personnel to 
visit every farm and appraise every farmer’s needs— 


and the Employment Service Representative can’t 
reac the farmer’s mind. 

The Florida fresh vegetable industry has found it 
desirable to have its trade association, of which I am 


gencral mamager, handle the over-all negotiations, 
assis' the Employment Service in its analysis of labor 
neecs, and administer its foreigh labor program. 
lhe farmer has been relieved of a part of his labor 
prollem, but the initial responsibility for putting 


Placement into action still rests with the farmer 
umes lf, 
Mar-h 1951 
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If the farmer will do his part by providing Farm 
Placement with facts as to need, and Farm Placement 
Representatives accurately appraise these data and 
promptly take the steps necessary to balancing the 
farm labor supply, both will have made a substantial 
contribution toward stretching a farm labor supply 
which promises to be periodically inadequate. 

It must be remembered by the farmer that Farm 
Placement has no magic formula for finding labor. 
It does notthave the authority to tell a worker where 
he must work, or for whom. There will be times 
when the Farm Placement will not be able to fill all 
needs, but these shortages can be minimized through 
closer cooperation between users and the Service. 

If you, Mr. Farmer, are going to need workers next 
week or next month—go to your nearest Employment 
Service office today and give the Farm Placement 
Representative the information which will enable him 
to start the search for labor. 

If you, Mr. Farm Placement Representative, cannot 
fill current needs of a farmer, tell him so frankly, give 
him the reasons, and tell him what steps you are taking 
to try fill his requirements. 

Frankness on the part of both farmer il Employ- 
ment Service personnel will pay dividends. 





FARM Lasor Forces ror 1951 
(Continued from page 5) 


ployers that if we are to get the maximum use out of 
these agricultural workers, there must be close coop- 
eration between the various employers and between 
the employers and the Employment Service in order 
to prevent unnecessary wandering and idleness on the 
part of our agricultural labor force. 

Even after we have succeeded in recruiting the 
maximum number of workers from these two sources, 
it is still estimated that our agricultural labor force 
will have to be augmented by the use of whatever 
foreign or off-shore agricultural laborers are available. 
Much of this type of labor will be needed, as there 
are many jobs in agriculture in the State of Oregon 
that cannot be handled adequately by the younger 
workers, women, or older people. In discussing this 
phase of the agricultural labor supply with our agri- 
cultural employers, it is pointed out that outside 
workers must be considered as a supplemental force 
and must be called upon only as a last resort. 

In carrying the anticipated agricultural problems 
to our farm employers, we stress the point that even 
though it appears that the agricultural labor supply 
for 1951 will be short, we do not want the farmers to 
become discouraged and curtail their activities. The 
production and processing of our food and fiber are 
very essential to the economy of our country. Our 
agricultural commodities can and will be successfully 
harvested and processed in 1951 if the farm employers, 
the Oregon State Employment Service, and the gen- 
eral public cooperate to the fullest extent in the maxi- 
mum development of the Farm Labor Program. 











High Level Production Guides Announced 
for Major Spring-Planted Crops 


a guides to assist farmers in planning an all-out production program for 1951 were set by the Depar'- 
ment of Agriculture for grain and other crops which make up a large proportion of the spring-planted acreage. 


The maximum increase for spring wheat and corn, the major food and feed grains, are included in the 
suggested production. A cotton crop of at least 16 million bales is anticipated. 


Secretary Brannan said, ‘‘We are aiming at the highest feasible level of production for those crops which 
will be needed most. 


“The fact that there is a limit to the total crop acreage which is available means that production guides 
must be planned within a balanced schedule. Increases in some crops necessarily mean decreases in others. 
It is therefore not practicable to ask for as large an acreage in some instances as would otherwise be desirable. 
It would be a good thing for instance to have an even larger corn crop than we are suggesting, if it were not 
necessary to consider the needs for other grains which compete for the same acreage.” 


Secretary Brannan also indicated that “‘it is very important that livestock production be continued at high 
levels. Farmers are already planning increases in meat production and this trend should be continued to the 
extent that adequate feed supplies are available. This production depends primarily upon feed concentrates, 
hay, and pasture, and farmers must make their.plans with close attention to the feed situation. 


“Production of more livestock from the same amount of feed, through increased efficiency in operation is 
an important objective. It is equally important that farmers get the greatest possible production increases 
through higher crop yields per acre.” 


The suggested 1951 acreages for the crops included in the announcement are listed below with comparisons 
with last year’s acreages. Separate acreage guides are not needed for peanuts and tobacco, which are still 
under acreage allotments. The allotments themselves set the acreage pattern for these. In recognition of 
the fact that the total available crop land is limited, the guides call for lower acreages of some crops in order 
to provide for increases for those which are more essential in the preparedness program. For example, the 
suggested grain sorghum acreage is down from last year in view of the need for increased acreage of cotton 
and in recognition of the fact that farmers in the grain sorghum areas have already increased their fall-sown 
wheat. 


Commodity 1950 Acreage 7951 Guide 
Cotton (upland)... ..........5..5 eS 18, 551, 000 28, 400, 000 
Cotton (American Egyptian)... ... oy rere 103, 500 135, 000 
ee ea ee eee Ae eRe SRE ha. ie 84, 370, 000 90, 000, 000 
ee Rae eee. oe ee ea aie 46, 642, 000 43, 500, 000 
Barley........ wt pba Cheon ent 13, 235, 000 13, 235, 000 
NM kk owe USAW Cee acces 10, 361, 000 7, 150, 000 
Wheat (spring seeded only)........... oe: 18, 509, 000 21, 400, 000 
Soybeans for beans........ ERE utbeaitain 13, 291, 000 13, 000, 000 
0 SS, ee ee ae ee ee 4, 064, 000 4, 000, 000 
Tee ESPEN eS SSNS we hicale cs clic 1, 632, 000 1, 632, 000 
SR yb pike ae Pe ahoa-aecuts wa Ries Rel ois w alte 1, 620, 000 1, 900, 000 


The national acreage guides will be divided into recommended State totals, and these in turn into county 
totals. 
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America’s Farm Forces 


Need Help in 1951 


By MELVILLE H. SMITH, JR. 


Account Executive 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oO ONE knows better than those in the Employ- 
N ment Service that the labor market is going to 

be critically tight in 1951. When this country 
entered the last war about 54 million people were 
employed. ‘Today there are approximately 62 million 
people gainfully employed. In short, in mobilizing 
manpower for the defense program, there simply isn’t 
as much of a cushion of unemployed to draw upon 
as there was in 1942. 

[hose in the Employment Service know, too, that 
manpower is one of our country’s most precious re- 
sources and that its supply is extremely limited, at 
least in comparison with the supply in countries like 
Russia and China. We are all aware that during an 
emergency situation like the present one our country 
must use its manpower as efficiently as possible. That 
means every person must be in the spot where he can 
contribute the most to our defense program. It also 
means that all unnecessary interruptions of work must 
be avoided. Viewed in this light, there is no conflict 
between the farm and industrial labor recruiting 
programs. 





First to Feel Impact 
of Manpower Shortages 


Agriculture is always among the first to feel the 
effects of a manpower shortage. During World Wars 
I and II there was a heavy migration of workers 
from the farms to the centers of industrial activity. 
Attracted by what they thought were higher real 
wages, these workers frequently found that increased 
living costs left them with far less than they had antici- 
pated. At the same time the American farmer, 
called upon to expand his production in order to feed 
our fighting forces, our civilian population, and our 
friends abroad, has had to get along as best he could, 
usually without adequate help. 

Many people do not realize that farm work has a 
high degree of essentiality in time of emergency. 
That’s one of the reasons why the 1951 Farm Labor 
Recruiting Kit takes as its theme “America’s Farm 
Forces Need You.” This we believe, implies that 
there is something urgent about the situation, that 
our farm workers, too, are important in the defense 
program and that they play a role similar to that of 
our Armed Forces. In short, it suggests that farm 
work is highly essential work, which it is. 


“ae FARM FORCES 


“eed you! 


rg Apply at the local office of your State Employment Service / 


M rch 1951 
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1950 STATE INVENTORY OF FARM PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
1OWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


(HT 


A 
2, 
Fa 
pee 


Farm Lobor Bulletins 

Trucks, Cors With Sound Equipment 
Trailer Offices 

Other Mobile Offices 

Day-haul Programs 


Intra-state information Stations 





tin Volunteer Farm Placement Reps. 

ie State Work Guides 

Active State Farm Labor Advisory Committee 
ERE Print Annual Report 

E25] Youth Day-haul Programs 

[eee] Youth Camps 





Sound Slidefilm Strips (FLIand Ag Labor Mkt) == Youth Live-in Programs 


35mm Projector 
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Understanding this, the farmer can take renewed 
pride in his work. He will consider it unpatriotic not 
) take every step possible to harvest his crops. At the 


same time the worker, when he understands the im- 


portance of farm work to the defense program, will 
feel he is doing his share, which he is. Also, he will 
realize it is unpatriotic to quit before the job is 
finished. Most important, he will know that his 
friends understand that his work is highly essential. 


This theme “America’s Farm Forces Need You,” 


therefore, runs through most of the materials in the 
1951 kit with varying degrees of emphasis depending 
upon the group addressed. 

Each year that the recruiting kit has been prepared, 
new materials have been added. The kit has grown 
to such proportions that this year it was decided, in 
the interest of simplification, to group the materials 
into four different pockets. 

Che following gives some idea of the materials going 
into each: 

Pocket No. 1—General Information.—This contains 
working tools for local employment offices, such as 
“How to Use the 1951 Farm Labor Recruiting Kit,” 
a fact sheet of background material, suggestions for a 
local office window display, news releases, letters, and 
a speech explaining the functions of the local office, as 
well as a new car card, ‘‘America’s Farm Forces Need 
You,” a new sticker to indicate cooperation with the 
employment service, a wallet-type folder for crew 
leaders, and a supply of order blanks. 

Pocket No. 2—Recruiting Seasonal and Year ’Round Farm 
Help —Materials to assist in recruiting seasonal farm 
help include mats, headlines, and illustrations for eight 
newspaper mats, suggested classified “‘ads,’’ news re- 
leases, speeches, letters, radio scripts and cartoons, 
sketches for two store window displays, a new folder 
directed to farm workers who travel. For year ’round 
recruitment there are mats, headlines, and illustrations 
for four newspaper “‘ads,”’ suggested copy for classified 
“ads,” radio materials, cartoons and sketches for two 
store window displays, as well as a new cardboard 
poster. 

Pocket No. 3—Getting Farmer Cooperation.—In addition 
to suggested press, radio, direct mail, speech, and 
cartoon materials, there is a new folder directed to 


farmers and a short, illustrated brochure on housing 
entitled ‘‘Need Farm Workers? You Have a Better 
Chance With Good Housing.” 

Pocket No. 4—Help for Food Plants——Here again are 
advertising, press, radio, window display, direct mail, 
and cartoon suggestions designed to obtain manage- 
ment cooperation and to recruit in-plant workers. 
There is also a new folder slanted at food processing 
employment. , 

From the above you can readily see that, with the 
continuance of many of the successful items from pre- 
vious years, all of which are listed on the order blank, 
there are enough tools available to conduct a con- 
tinuing recruiting campaign under any circumstances 
and in any locality. In the new kit are several posters, 
window streamers, and other materials that lend 
themselves to year-round use. Too often we think 
of the recruiting job as a short-time operation. Actu- 
ally hardly a month goes by when some recruiting 
activity isn’t needed. ‘This is indicated by the ac- 
companying Chart A showing farm placements by 
months for the years 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

When the new kits are received, it would be my 
recommendation that they be studied carefully so that 
Employment Service personnel will be as familiar as 
possible with the contents. This applies particularly 
to the ‘““How to Use” booklet. I have been told that 
recent regional and State analyses of placement activ- 
ities indicate that some offices are not fully utilizing 
the materials available, while others, with almost 
identical problems, are putting them to extensive use. 
What’s even more significant, those that are using 
the materials are getting results. Chart B shows 
the inventory of Farm Placement Activities by 
regions. Chart C shows the same information broken 
down by States. These charts were compiled at your 
Bureau headquarters. 

With perhaps the most critical emergency in the 
country’s history facing us during the coming months, 
it behooves all of you to use every means at your 
command to accomplish the task before you. You 
should plan early and anticipate as accurately as 
possible the manpower problems that will develop. 
You licked similar problems during the last war. You 
can do it again. 


America’s 
FARM 
FORCES 


NEED YOU 


M ch 1951 
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The Liaison 
Representative 
in a Local Oifice 


By JAMES M. BAILEY 


Local Office Manager 
Indiana Employment Security Division, 
Marion, Ind. 


WO AUTOMOBILES and a truck with a tarpaulin for 
Ht tes top crossed the Ohio River in May and headed 

north along the highway toward Marion, Ind. 
In the caravan were about 25 Texas-Mexicans who 
were following a map route and instructions given to 
them in Texas. These directions indicated that in the 
Marion office of the Employment Security Division 
there was a friend from their own home State who 
would direct them to work in the fields and orchards 
of the area. 

These workers were entering a section of the country 
which differs greatly from the environment they were 
accustomed to in Texas. They were coming north to 
work in the tomato, mint, corn, spinach, and cucum- 
ber fields of Indiana; the cherry and strawberry har- 
vests in Michigan; and to aid with the sugar beet 
and potato crops in both Ohio and Michigan. 

The local farm labor supply in these areas is far from 
sufficient to cultivate, harvest, and process these crops. 
The normal labor force is not only inadequate but it 
also lacks the mobility necessary for placing the 
workers where they are needed and where work can 
be found for them. The fluctuations of the local farm 
labor supply do not adjust readily to the inexorable 
growth of weeds and ripening of crops. 

The channeling of these migrant workers to critical 
labor shortage areas with a minimum of unnecessary 
cost and travel time is the principal function of the 
Farm Placement Liaison Representative. His assign- 
ment to duty at the local Employment Security Divi- 
sion Office in Marion places him in the heart of one 
of the largest agricultural and fruit areas of the eastern 
part of the North Central States. 

This Texas-born man knows the migrant worker. 
He knows how to handle the men, women, and even 
the children. He knows their background, their way 
of thinking, and their family life. His knowledge of 
the Spanish language enables him to adjust misunder- 
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Indianapolis Times Photo 
Picking a tomato crop. 


standings between groups of workers and their em- 
ployers. He is acquainted with the interstate crop 
pattern and is able to shift crews of workers directly 
to the demand areas. 

His day-to-day contacts bring him into some strange 
and unusual situations—such as acting as a family 
counselor. For example, the Liaison Representative 
assigned to Indiana last year was called on to assist 
a migrant family at a critical moment. While travel- 
ing home from one of the tomato fields, a small child 
was stricken with diptheria. The mother stopped at 
a drugstore for some kind of medicine to treat her 
child. Upon examination it was found the child had 
been dead in its mother’s arms for several miles. The 
Liaison Representative was called on to assist the 
family in making the funeral arrangements and ar- 
ranging for the payment of the funeral and burial of 
the infant. He cooperated with local and State organ- 
izations in arranging for suitable living quarters and 
food supplies during the family’s quarantine. 

In 1950, there were 30,000 seasonal workers em- 
ployed in the agricultural and food processing opera- 
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tions in Indiana. Of these, 15,000 were migratory 
workers from out.of the State. In turn, 7000 of those 
out-of-State workers were Texas-Mexicans who were 
employed mainly in field work. 

Very little foreign help was needed in 1950 because 
of the full utilization of local workers, T'exas-Mexicans, 
ind other out-of-Staje workers. Only 60 Jamaicans 
vere employed in fhe State in agricultural work. 
\dditional plant processing help was needed over 
and above the available local supply and approxi- 
mately 8,000 workers migrated from Kentucky, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. ‘The immense size of the 
Indiana tomato crop alone—approximately 75,000 
acres—gives an idea of the need for much more help 
than probably any of the metropolitan areas could 
supply. The need for out-of-State workers is vital 
and the Liaison Representative’s activity with and ‘in 
behalf of the 7,000 ‘Texas-Mexicans is of prime im- 
portance. 

In 1950, in the State as a whole, 27,700 agricul- 
tural placements were made with 6,000 acceptances 
and 6,400 processing placements. 

The Liaison Representative has the cooperation and 
assistance of the entire Marion Employment Security 
Division staff including a Farm Placement Represent- 
ative. He is in constant touch with the State Farm 
Placement Supervisor and all interarea referrals are 
effected through State and interstate clearance pro- 
cedure. 

As an illustration of the valuable work this Liaison 
Representative does, this example might be pointed 
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They stay at home to keep house and care for babies. 


out. During the 1950 crop season when a critical 
shortage of workers developed in the cucumber area 
of Plymouth, Ind., the Liaison Representative went 
to Wisconsin to recruit workers. Through the facil- 
ities of the Wisconsin Employment Service, he con- 
tacted groups of migrants who were just completing 
their work in the cherry orchards. He explained the 
working arrangements in Indiana, the pay scales, and 
the housing situation to several crew leaders. As a 
result of his recruitment, 475 workers were directed 
to Indiana from Wisconsin. After the cucumbers 
were harvested, the groups were routed to the Ohio 
potato fields, the Michigan beet fields, or to the 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Mississippi cotton fields. 
Actually they followed the seasonal harvesting of 
crops from spring to late fall before returning to their 
home State, Texas. 

Preliminary surveys and estimates of farm labor 
needs for 1951 indicate that the migratory worker 
will be of increasing importance to agriculture. The 
Liaison Representative plays a vital part in the re- 
cruitment of these workers in Texas, the routing of 
the crews to the demand areas and the shifting of the 
workers from completed work to other areas where 
seasonal crop labor is needed. Misunderstandings, 
accidents, and other difficulties will confront migra- 
tory workers as they have in the past but liaison 
representatives, as always, will help reconcile these 
problems to the satisfaction of the worker, the grower 
of crops, and the Nation’s agricultural economy. 





Indianapolis Times Photo 
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Ollie Johnson, Farm Placement Representative of the Waco local office, right, talks with 


crew leader Juan Chavarria of Waco. 


Winter Activities of Texas 
Farm Liaison Representatives 


By CARL DAVENPORT 


Farm Liaison Representative, Region VIII 


N NOVEMBER and December of each year, the 
I major portion of our activities consists of personal 

contact with many hundreds of Texas-Mexican 
crew leaders who have returned from northern sugar 
beet, tomato, and muck crop fields. We go into 
their homes, into the Mexican picture shows, churches, 
and schools. We go on the Mexican radio and attend 
Mexican baseball games on Sundays and talk over 
the public address system to Mexican people. On 
Saturdays we meet hundreds of Texas-Mexican migra- 
tory crew leaders in the market places and in the 
“cantinas.” 

The major objectives of these contacts is to deter- 
mine how the crews came out financially in their 
work during the northern harvest and to assist the 
crews in any of the many problems that are alway 
prevalent at the end of a harvest period. 

©f the many problems that annually beset the 
migrant worker, the most important to him is wages. 
Quite often the worker, rightly or wrongly, will{feel 
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that he has been treated improperly in payment of his 
earnings. In contacts with these migrants, we either 
explain the deductions and advances and how the 
farmer or company arrived at the final computation 
of wages; or, if there is a shortage in payment and 
money is actually due the laborer, contact is arranged 
with the farmer or company and an effort made to 
get the financial differences settled. We question 
these people as to how they were treated, socially and 
otherwise. We question them regarding housing con- 
ditions and their general acceptance in the communi- 
ties in which they worked. If we find crews who claim 
that housing was very poor, agan contact is arranged 
with the farmer or the company, and basing our 
actions on what the worker has told us, we suggest 
that housing be improved or that social conditions be 
remedied. 

Another of our problems is the attempt by the 
migratory families to put their minor children to 
work in the harvest, which is, of course, contrary to 
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tie child labor laws. We are asked many times by 
the crew leaders and heads of families about child 
labor laws. We explain to these people why they 
niust not permit their minor children to work in the 
harvest. We encourage them to leave young children 
with relatives at home rather than take them on their 
migratory trek each year. 

We further encourage the use of the local employ- 
ment office by the migratory workers prior to their 
departure for the northern areas. We point out that 
the employment office will have accurate information 
regarding harvest conditions in the northern areas and 
that if they will keep in touch with the local farm 
placement representative, he could conceivably save 
them time and money. 

We further explain the Texas Migratory Labor Law 
to crew leaders, pointing out that they cannot recruit 
labor without a proper recruiter’s license. We point 
out that keeping in touch with the local office regard- 
ing out-of-State migration could save them serious 
trouble with the State Department of Labor. 

In January, February, and March of each year, we 
assist local office farm placement representatives and 
employers to recruit and place migratory workers. 
Representatives of various companies come into Texas 
each year in their recruiting efforts. ‘They check in 


with the local office, making known their needs, and 
a liaison representative is assigned to assist in proper 
recruitment procedures. Because of his over-all knowl- 
edge of the known crews that go on this migratory 
work each year, the liaison man can give valuable 
assistance in selecting proper crews to go out. If 
company representatives were allowed to operate on 
their own without advice from someone who has a 
good knowledge of local labor market conditions they 
could conceivably recruit crews whose work was not 
finished in Texas, thus confusing the local farm labor 
picture and interrupting the orderly exchange of labor 
which, in the end, works toward the best advantage 
of worker and employer alike. 

During this time we are also at work among the 
migrants themselves informing them that certain rep- 
resentatives of specified companies will be in the local 
office on a given date to recruit workers. This infor- 
mation is passed on to these people through personal 
contact, local Mexican radio, local churches, Latin- 
American organizations, and local Mexican news- 
papers. This method of giving information brings 
the Mexican worker into the local office on the proper 
date with a minimum loss of time and effort on the 
part of the Mexican worker, the local employment 
office, and the employer representative. 
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Facts About One Farm Labor Camp 


IN 1945, the Milton-Freewater prune growers decided to 

build a camp to house the migratory farm workers in this 
area of Oregon. There was a housing shortage in this 
locality, and most of the prune growers did not have a place 
for ‘arm workers to stay while working. The camp at first 
housed the Mexican Nationals. Later the land was deeded 
to the Milton-Freewater Chamber of Commerce, and they 
decided to build a permanent camp. 

In 1947, 30 brick cabins and 20 more tent cabins were 
buil. In 1949, the 45 tent cabins were converted into 
fran.e cabins; thus when the 1950 season started there were 
30 »rick cabins and 45 frame cabins. Each cabin will 
acc. mmodate a family of four, or three adults. They are 
pro ided with cots, mattresses, tables, and a stove. There 
is a central wash room, where laundry tubs are provided. 
Th: brick cabins have been renting for $6.50 per week, 
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while the frame cabins rent for $5.00 per week. The brick 
cabins have electric lights, but the frame cabins do not. 
There are plans for installing lights in the frame cabins, 
which then will rent for the same price as the brick ones. 

The camp generally opens for the season during the 
middle of May, and remains open until the first of Novem- 
ber. During the season, a farm labor representative of the 
Oregon State Employment Service works at the Farm Labor 
Camp taking and filling orders for farm workers. ; 

An additional facility, offered by the churches of the 
neighboring cities, is a nursery school at the camp during 
the morning hours. 

The camp is conveniently located within the city limits 
of Milton-Freewater. This central location helps the farm- 
er, as well as the worker, getting them together without 
too much delay. 
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“Must” Farm Labor Recruitment 
Methods for 1951 


By RAYMOND J. ENGLE 


Employment Service Supervisor 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


LANNING the Farm Labor Program for 1950 envis- 
Paced a rather loose labor market in all Massa- 

chusetts local office areas. Prospects for the fairly 
easy recruitment of the usual harvest workers appeared 
good. No great difficulty was anticipated in recruit- 
ing, from among those unemployed, the balance of 
labor that would be needed to harvest any major 
crop and prepare it for market. 

Accordingly, the 1950 program was built by the 
more or less ordinary recruitment methods—the use 
of leaflets, posters, window displays, local office files, 
newspaper advertisements and news articles, radio 
“spot” and longer announcements, clearance and by 
working closely with the County Extension Service, 
Grange organizations, farm associations and co- 
operatives, veterans’ organizations, and school de- 
partments. 

Planning for 1951 necessitates a considerable change 
in thinking from that of a year ago. No longer visible 
is the fairly large number of unemployed, nor can the 
normal supply of harvest hands be relied upon. Both 
of these groups have dwindled by absorption into the 
enlarging industrial defense labor force. Thus, if the 
objectives of the 1951 program are to be obtained— 
growing and harvesting food crops without loss as an 
essential defense measure—the plan must include 
operational methods beyond those incorporated in 
the 1950 plan. 

Farm Labor operational experience in Massachu- 
setts since the outbreak in Korea, with its increasing 
tightening of the labor market, has taught us two 
recruitment methods which are “musts” for our 1951 
program: (1) Recruitment of factory off-shift workers; 
and (2) development of a system for shuttling workers 
from one grower to another. The need for harvesting 
two major crops—apples and cranberries—requiring 
some 9,000 seasonal workers at the same season of the 
year (September 1—October 25), brought about the 
use of these methods. 


Nashoba Valley Apples 


Apples, a crop grown generally throughout the 
State, have their greatest concentrated growing area 
within the Nashoba Valley, served by our Fitchburg 
office. Preseason contact with growers in 1950 devel- 
oped 900 openings as a starter. Growers were appre- 
hensive concerning the labor situation, for nowhere 
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near the usual number of pickers was applying for 
work. A meeting of the growers was held to discuss 
the labor situation. Representatives of the Employ- 
ment Service assured the growers that all the re- 
sources of the Employment Service would be utilized 
toward solving their problem. 

When planning our recruitment drive, it was dis- 
closed that local manufacturing plants were operating 
on a 3-shift, 6-day week basis. Supply from this source 
probably would be limited to 5 or 6 hours per day, 
with a full day on Sunday. Also, due to work sched- 
ules of 48 hours a week, with 8 of these hours as 
overtime, the number willing to pick might be greatly 
reduced. Furthermore, reopening of schools directly 
after Labor Day would result in only part-time work- 
ers from that source. A tight labor market was clearly 
indicated. 

Despite the above factors, it was decided that these 
sources, particularly industrial workers, should be 
tapped. The plan of action to accomplish this con- 
sisted of a letter to be sent to industrial firms requesting 
their cooperation by posting an attached notice on 
their bulletin boards where it could be seen and read 
by their workers. The notice called attention to the 
need for apple pickers on a part-time (off-shift) basis, 
the extra money to be earned, and listed nearby 
orchards to which those interested could apply. 

Some doubt arose as to the reaction of plant em- 
ployers to this plan. Contact was therefore made 
with personnel directors of the three largest factories. 
The idea was favorably accepted and we were assured 
of full cooperation. Letters, together with notices, 
were then sent to all the industrial establishments of 
any substantial size. 

That full cooperation was extended by the various 
industries was later evident. Many growers, when 
contacted by the farm field visitor, expressed surprise 
that so large a number of part-time workers who 
applied for picking mentioned having learned about 
this off-shift opportunity through the notices on the 
plant bulletin board. Unquestionably, the help of 
these workers materially assisted in harvesting the 
above-average apple crop which came from that area 
in 1950. 


Crops Compete for Workers 


Harvesting of cranberries, another major Massa- 
chusetts crop, runs concurrently with the apple har- 
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Mobility of picking crews was the key to the placement prob- 
lem. In cooperation with the school, a group of high school 
boys are being picked by a bog-owner outside the Special 
Farm Branch Office in Wareham. 


vest, creating a competitive situation for seasonal 
workers. Although the operations of both harvests 
are different, physically able workers can be used on 
either. Industrial labor demands in the cities adjacent 
to the harvest areas, coupled with the ‘“‘double- 
barreled” harvest requirements, brought about a dif- 
ficult recruitment situation. In fact, at no time were 
we able to recruit sufficient workers to meet the 
grower needs during this 6- or 7-week period. 

Fortunately, when planning our 1950 recruitment 
for these crops, we considered this possibility and 
incorporated in each plan the “shuttle” method, 
whereby pickers would be transferred from one 
grower to another as the occasion arose and circum- 
stances permitted. 


Shuttle Method Helpful in Cranberry Harvest 


While this method was very helpful in the apple 
section, it was to prove even more so in the cranberry 
harvest. Here frost loss is a greater threat, especially 
in the so-called dry bogs as the season advances. 

In accordance with our plan, field visitors (acting 
as liaison men) were contacting growers daily to 
ascertain further needs and to locate bogs where 
picking was completed, or nearly so. In the latter 
case, arrangements were made for the transfer of the 
pickers to another grower who could use them. At 
the same time, local office farm interviewers were 
keeping in touch by telephone with various growers. 
When they learned of help being needed, such infor- 
maton was relayed to the field visitor for attention. 

Pr or to the start of picking, two temporary branch 
offic s were established: one to serve the southern part 
oft) area, and the other to serve the northern sec- 
tion Primarily, they were set up for recruitment 
pur, oses, but as the season progressed they became 
an itegral part of our liaison and transfer work. 
he pickers soon learned how we were operating, 
anc would report at the branch office to learn where 
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Apples are one of the major crops in Massachusetts. Off- 
shift industrial workers made it possible for the Employment 
Offices to place 5,800 workers in 1950. Farm Field 
Visitors kept close check on the orchards to make greatest 
possible utilization of workers by shifting them to other 
orchards as each orchard harvest was completed. 





they could obtain further employment after being laid 
off by a grower whose crop was picked. They saved 
considerable time by not having to drive around 
locating another place of employment. Bog owners 
in need of more pickers would call in, mentioning 
that they understood such and such a grower’s bog 
was nearly finished, and request transfer of the pickers 
to them. 

Use of these methods materially contributed to the 
success of our recruitment for these two major crops. 
Together with good planning, hard work, and use of 
all other recruitment media, they enabled us to say 
that not one apple or-one cranberry was lost in Massa- 
chusetts through lack of pickers to harvest them. 

Even though our 1950 farm labor operations suc- 
ceeded in rendering full service to the farmer, to give 
him equal service during this year will require: first, 
expansion and intensification of the two methods 
mentioned above; and second, the devising of new 
methods to meet the changed labor market situation. 





Clearance of Agricultural Workers is 
Subject of New Film 


NEW, full color, 35-millimeter sound slide-film, ‘‘Clearance vs. 

Farm Labor Shortages,” prepared by the headquarters office of the 
Farm Placement Service, is now in the hands of each Regional and State 
Farm Placement Representative. The new film is the third in a series 
prepared by Farm Placement Service on fundamentals of the farm labor 
program, and is timely in that it relates the clearance process for agri- 
cultural workers to the conditions anticipated in a tight labor market. 
Though it is primarily for the training of State employment service 
personnel, the film delves deeper into clearance than actual procedure 
steps. It shows the necessity for employers, workers, communities, and 
State employment services to join together in a common effort to balance 
agricultural labor supply and demand, locally and over the Nation. 








At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


be located at the sources of labor supply in preference 
to moving the labor supply. 

j. The full understanding and assistance of labor 
organizations, employer associations, professional 
societies, civic and community groups and State and 
local governments will be sought in carrying out these 
functions. 

k. Each Department will, itself, implement the 
policy and be responsible for its supervision. 


AN AGREEMENT recently 


E R + reached between the Civil 
mergency Necruit- Service Commission and the 


ment Department of Labor pro- 
vides for close cooperation between the Commission 
and the Public Employment Service in the emergency 
recruiting and placement program. Commissioner 
Frances Perkins, who signed the agreement on 
behalf of the Commission, assured that both the 
Federal agencies and their workers could have 
confidence in the methods and system which are 
developed by the agreement. She said: 


The many advantages inherent in the merit system for 
Federal employment will be maintained at the same time that 
broad and rapid recruiting for the emergency employment is 
carried on. Moreover, order and fairness will prevail between 
the needs of the various agencies. Confusion in recruiting 
and hiring will be prevented and the best available employees 
will be provided for the various emergency jobs. It also 
insures that the Government will get the employees necessary 
for maintaining the effective operation of the Government at 
the same time that recruiting for the vital defense industries 
is being carried on. The agreement applies to all agencies of 
Government in their recruitment, but special attention was 
given to the needs of the expanding Defense Department 
establishment. 

This is a step voluntarily and intelligently worked out 
toward the effective general utilization of the total manpower 


supply. 


Agreements for 


x* * 


Another special recruiting agreement announced by 
Chairman Harry B. Mitchell of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission will expedite the filling of civil- 
service jobs in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Defense Departments. Because of the expansion of 
defense activities and the increasing occupational 
shortages in many areas, the Commission has author- 
ized these departments to hire through Employment 
Service offices and other sources whenever qualified 
eligibles cannot be provided promptly from civil- 
service registers, or when experience shows that 
sufficient placements cannot be made from certifi- 
cates of eligibles. 

The Commission has agreed to keep the defense 
departments informed of the occupations in which it 
does not have adequate registers so that immediate 
recruitment may be undertaken. In accordance 
with instructions sent to all Commission offices, 
certificates of eligibles will be issued to establish- 
ments of the defense departments within 3 days 
after a request is received by the Commission and 
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within 24 hours after a request is received by a 
Board of United States Civil Service Examiners. 
Chairman Mitchell emphasized that the closest 
cooperation must exist between the defense depar‘- 
ments and the Commission’s organization in order 
to meet the urgent needs of the defense program. 


AN INSULAR public employ- 
ment service was opened on 
February 1 in Puerto Rico 
in accordance with legislation approved by the 
Eighty-First Congress. The plan of operations was 
submitted by the Puerto Rican government and 
approved by Robert C. Goodwin, director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

The new employment service is affiliated with the 
U. S. Employment Service and supersedes and con- 
solidates into one organization the former employment 
offices financed by the insular government and the 
former Veterans Employment Service on the island. 

In addition to a central office at San Juan, there 
are several full-time local offices and a number of 
itinerant srevice points located at strategic centers, 
one of which is on the island of Isabel. 

The insular employment service, officially known 
as the Puerto Rico Employment Service, corresponds 
to the public employment service of the 48 States, 
Alaska and Hawaii and one to be established in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Commenting on the new service, Mr. Goodwin said: 


Puerto Rico 
Employment Service 


The establishment of the Puerto Rico Employment Service as 
an affiliate of the United States Employment Service represents 
a distinct forward step in the solution of insular employment 
problems. Its creation should not only help to improve 
employment opportunities for workers in Puerto Rico but also 
in continental United States. 

The plan of operation for the new insular employment 
service provides for a free system of public employment offices 
for workers seeking work and for employers seeking workers in 
Puerto Rico. The operations plan also provides for facili- 
tating the mobility of labor by encouraging and _ guiding 
necessary migration of workers between geographical areas 
and necessary shifts of workers across occupational and indus- 
trial lines. 


In addition to gathering and disseminating labor 
market information to employers, workers and _ the 
public, the new agency will provide Puerto Rican 
workers with opportunities for occupational adjust- 
ment through tools and techniques developed by the 
United States Employment Service. It will also 
assist insular employers to improve their personnel 
management methods as requested. 

The director of the new service is responsible for 
stimulating and participating in cooperative action 
for the solution of employment problems and _ for 
maintaining such services as counseling and _place- 
ment for veterans and nonveterans. 

Arthur W. Motley, assistant director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security for Employment Service, 
and Paul M. Kenefick. regional director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security in New York City, visited 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Unemployment Insurance in the Defense Effort 








ADAPTED from an address by R. G. Wagenet, Assistant Director, Unemployment Insurance Service, 
Bureau of Employment Security, at the Regional Directors’ Conference, Washington, D. C., January 18, 


1957. 











HE unemployment 
' felines program 
has many tangible 
assets which can contrib- 
ute to the proper alloca- 
tion and utilization of the 
Nation’s manpower 
resources. 

As we look ahead, it 
seems clear that a general 
condition of expanding 
employment, labor short- 
ages, and a declining vol- 
ume of unemployment 
may be expected to con- 
tinue, perhaps for a long time. Hence, we can ex- 
pect a declining volume of unemployment insurance 
claims and benefit payments. 

Under these circumstances, the questions will be 
asked: ‘*‘What is the function of unemployment insur- 
ance during such a period? What role is it to play in 
this emerging pattern of our national life?” 

The function of unemployment insurance in the 
years ahead will be that of providing security. That 
is, and always has been, its most important function. 
Note that I have said “‘providing security,”’ not “‘pro- 
viding benefits.” The difference is that benefits are 
for those who become unemployed and can qualify 
for them while security is for all the insured work 
force. Security consists in confidence on the part of 
individuals that, should they become unemployed, 
their Government will compensate them for periods of 
involuntary unemployment. This guarantee, if it is 
to constitute real security for workers, cannot be so 
qualified by conditions and restrictions as to under- 
mine their confidence that protection will be available 
and that it will be substantial enough to see them 
through to the next job. 

In a period such as we are now facing, few matters 
acquire a greater importance than national morale. 
The maintenance of national unity and a high morale 
on our production front rate a high priority in our 
battle for the preservation of democracy. Few things 
sustain a man’s morale more than the knowledge that, 
whil: he is being asked to make sacrifices and to sub- 
ordiiate personal interests to national well-being, 
org. nized society, through its Government, is doing 
its \ most to protect him against the risks which, to a 
larg. extent, result from the very sacrifices he is called 
upc. to make. We know that the national interest 
will bring job changes and cause some temporary loss 
of} 0s. Many will move from peacetime jobs to de- 
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fense occupations; others will have to change not only 
their lines of work but their places of residence— 
changes which more often than not will involve con- 
siderable hardship for workers and their families. 

How many workers will at some time find them- 
selves without work as a result of these changes? I 
doubt if anyone knows. But the number doesn’t 
really matter. Whether 1 million or 5 million workers 
are without jobs at any time, our system of insurance 
protection will play an equally valid role. The im- 
portant thing is that even if there will be only 1 million 
unemployed, there will be more than 34 million at 
work under protection of unemployment insurance, 
each of whom may not know for sure whether he will 
be one of the unemployed million. Perhaps the bene- 
fits will be provided only to few, if a million may be 
called few, but the security—the essence of morale and 
national unity—will be provided to many; it would 
be better still if it were provided to all. 

The provision of this security to the many millions 
of American workers, against the risk of being unem- 
ployed in the transition to defense production and, 
more particularly, when the present job is done and 
the emphasis shifts again to peacetime producton, 
I regard as the most important function of unemploy- 
ment insurance in this period. 

This means that the system of unemployment insur- 
ance must be improved, strengthened, and kept in 
good working order. 


Aware of Improvements Needed 


Our system of insurance protection against the risk 
of unemployment is far from perfect. We are all 
conscious of many shortcomings and deficiencies in 
numerous areas where improvements are long over- 
due. In the areas of coverage, benefits, eligibility, 
and financial arrangements, many changes are needed 
to make the system more adequate and efficient. We 
must draw attention to these needed improvements. 
Such improvements, as we are aware, come about 
slowly. There are periods during which progress is 
accelerated and other periods during which it lags, 
depending on prevailing economic trends and political 
currents. Even in this emerging period of complete 
emphasis on defense needs, we must not lose sight of 
our long-range objective. Even if this may not be 
a period of spectacular advances in improving the 
system of unemployment insurance, we must not sim- 
ply mark time. I was glad to hear the President, in 
his recent State of the Union message say, “* * * 
in a long-term defense effort like this one, we cannot 
neglect the measures needed to maintain a strong 
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economy and a healthy democratic society. * * * 
To take just one example—we need to continue and 
complete the work of rounding out our system of social 
insurance. We still need to improve our protection 
against unemployment and old age.” 

To achieve security through unemployment insur- 
ance means that we must strive for the highest possible 
degree of public understanding of the functions and 
purposes of unemployment insurance, and that we 
must do all we can to prevent, or at least to minimize 
greatly, the public criticism which was so loud during 
the last war and during the period of reconversion 
unemployment. This kind of criticism, which was due 
largely to a misunderstanding of the program and to 
some extent to abuses which crept into the program, 
must be eliminated. It means that we must strive for 
the highest possible degree of understanding and coop- 
eration between management, labor, and Govern- 
ment in the development of improved unemployment 
insurance legislation and administration. It means 
that we must put in good order the financial manage- 
ment of the system, so that employers are not be- 
wildered by untimely and perhaps unnecessary in- 
creases in payroll tax rates or led to an opposition to 
timely and necessary improvements in the program on 
the ground of mistaken fears as to cost consequences. 
It means that we must use this emerging period of low 
claims loads to improve a number of administrative 
features, such as the payment of interstate benefits, 
the establishment of effective controls against fraud, 
and a number of others which have proved especially 
troublesome. 


Not a Time for Business as Usual 


This is not a time for business as usual. All Federal 
and State activities need to be carefully reexamined. 
Much of what would have ordinarily been desirable 
must now be put off to another day. Other activities, 
however important, must be reduced to the absolute 
_minimum. Prime effort must be given to problems 
which assume a new importance in the light of 
changed conditions. The basic criterion will be to 
preserve the integrity of the system, to make it an 
effective instrument of security to the millions of 
American wage earners who are already or soon will 
be engaged in defense production, to improve the 
understanding of the purposes and functions of this 
program, to eliminate, or reduce as much as possible, 
the causes for justifiable criticism and to be ready to 
meet unjustifiable criticisms with incontrovertible 
facts—in short to make of unemployment insurance 
an effective instrument for building higher morale 
and therefore national unity. 

More specifically, we propose that our energies in 
the Bureau, as far as unemployment insurance is 
concerned, be directed primarily to the following 
five major efforts: 

1. Presentation to the Congress and assistance to 
the State agencies in presentation to State legisla- 
tures of careful and up-to-date evaluations of the 
adequacy of protection which the system provides 
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and of the various ways in which that protectior 
could be improved. While improvements can b 
justified solely on the need for greater security, mor: 
specific emphasis can be placed on the need for thos: 
improvements which have a direct relationship to 
the immediate economic outlook. I refer, for ex- 


ample, to the need for benefit amounts properly 


adjusted to current wage levels, for extended coverage, 
for uniform duration of benefits, and for such reason- 
able disqualifications as will not destroy a worker’s 
confidence that he will be able to get benefits when 
he is suffering unemployment involuntarily. The 
period immediately ahead is most favorable to the 
achievement of such legislative objectives. In the 
vast majority of States, reserve funds are at such a 
high level and prospective benefit costs are so low that 
reasonably adequate benefit provisions could be 
adopted without making it necessary to increase con- 
tribution rates. 

Current developments are also likely to stimulate 
provision of protection against temporary disability. 
The basis for this conclusion is simple. There is 
reason to believe that wage rates will be frozen. The 
demand for labor will be such that ways will be sought 
to provide remuneration to labor in forms other than 
in money wages. One of the more obvious forms of 
such additional remuneration is insurance paid for 
by the employer and one form of insurance widely 
recognized as needed by all who depend on wages 
is that which compensates for disability. This reas- 
oning does not necessarily add to up provision for 
temporary disability insurance by public law rather 
than by private agreement, but organized labor can 
and undoubtedly will throw its weight on the side of 
public law. The low cost of unemployment insurance, 
in conjunction with the need for temporary disability 
insurance protection, will also be favorable, not only 
to public laws for temporary disability insurance but 
also to public laws coordinating temporary disability 
insurance with unemployment insurance. 

2. Development and promotion of policies regard- 
ing availability and disqualifications which are suitable 
for a period of national emergency. We all know 
from our experience in World War II the stresses 
and strains to which normal concepts of availability, 
suitable work, and good cause can be subjected. In 
such a period strong pressures are exerted to keep 
men at certain jobs, or to encourage them to leave 
others, sometimes to accept work without delay, 
sometimes to remain unemployed until identified 
openings occur. 


No controls over the freedom of the individual to 
seek the work he prefers are in prospect at this time. 
Claimants will, therefore, be able to take such jobs as 
they prefer and refuse others. In deciding whether 
to allow or deny claims, we will have to consider 
manpower needs, the changing conditions of the 
labor market, the criteria for availability, suitable 
work, etc. and whether a claimant’s action is reason- 
able under the circumstances. The application of the 
criteria will have to be related to the conditions of the 
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|ibor market which may change for some industries 
aad occupations. While giving effect to these chang- 
ig conditions of the labor market, we will have to 
guard against surrendering the underlying principles 
o| the unemployment insurance program. 

in other words, the employment security program 
will have to give consideration to the primacy of the 
defense effort and yet continue to safeguard the rights 
that each claimant may have under established unem- 
ployment insurance principles. How can our pro- 
gram strike a sound balance between the national 
interest and the individual claimant’s rights? 

\Ve can provide this sound balance only if we are 
clear in our understanding of the basic principles of 
unemployment insurance; of the impact that man- 
power needs will have on the application of these 
basic principles; and if we are prepared, in advance, 
to meet the new issues of eligibility and disqualifica- 
tions that will arise. 

As part of preparedness for the defense period, each 
agency will need to review its statutory provisions and 
precedents to see if they will be adequate to meet 
anticipated issues. Each State should find it helpful 
to set up an unemployment insurance interpretations 
committee to work out guidance on the policies to be 
used in the period ahead. 

3. Achievement of efficient and effective adminis- 
tration. This is an objective we always hold before 
us. However, current conditions heighten and 
sharpen the need to eliminate every unnecessary cost, 
and on the other hand, to follow only the most fully 
effective procedures. 

To eliminate every unnecessary cost we must, for 
instance, exploit fully the possibilities of streamlining 
procedures such as securing wage records only on 
request and reducing the intricacies of experience- 
rating operations. | 

To do a truly effective job will be even more 
essential. Prompt payment must be assured to those 
entitled to benefits, prompt and complete opportu- 
nity must be given to workers to accept such suitable 


jobs as are available, and benefits must be denied 


promptly in all cases in which they are not properly 
payable. To do such an effective job, it will be nec-. 
essary to assure that the eligibility-benefit rights inter- 
views be given in all cases and, hardly less important, 
that strong emphasis be placed on thorough periodic 
reinterviews calculated to satisfy the agency itself 
that all possible efforts are being made to discover 
and relate the claimant’s skills to available suitable 
work. Nonmonetary determinations will need to 
be made on the basis of a full knowledge of the facts 
per'inent to the determination and they will have to 
be ziven to the claimant in such form that he can 
uncerstand why he is or is not getting his benefits. 
Th same principles apply to the appeals procedures. 


Unity of Approach Needed 


e must guard against the tendency for our place- 
met and claims personnel to drift apart in their 
thi king and their approach to operating the local 
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office. Placement personnel should be alerted to the 
value of the active claimant as a placement potential. 
Although in some localities a good proportion of the 
claimants may be fringe workers and hence require 
fuller consideration of related or potential skills, yet 
the extra effort devoted to this group would seem 
easily justified in comparison with the work involved 
in recruiting outside the office. The claims personnel 
should be kept fully informed about labor market 
conditions and specific occupational shortages, so 
that they can better answer the question the claims 
examiner should ask himself—why is it that this par- 
ticular claimant is still unemployed? The answers 
to that question have in the aggregate a direct bear- 
ing on questions concerning recruitment methods and 
employer-order specifications and, incidentally, they 
provide the ammunition for defense of unemployment 
insurance should it be unfairly attacked. It seems to 
me that there is a positive contribution to be made 
by unemployment insurance personnel in local offices 
to the solution of recruitment problems. 

To do an effective job for interstate claimants is 
always harder than for other claimants but that job 
will be even more important now because the mobil- 
ization effort will undoubtedly result in greater 
mobility of labor—a mobility which, where officially 
encouraged, should not be penalized by obstacles to 
the payment of unemployment insurance benefits. 

The same care that should be taken in the normal 
claim and appeal procedures will also serve to pro- 
tect the system against the improper payment of bene- 
fits. However, firm steps will also have to be taken 
to detect such fraud as is not prevented and to deter 
its recurrence. 

In other words, the period ahead is not one for the 
relaxation of administrative standards; on the con- 
trary, it is a period during which the system will be 
under closest scrutiny and its quality most severely 
tested. 

4. Development and dissemination of information 
on the nature of unemployment and the characteristics 
of claimants in periods of high-level employment. We 
could have predicted with some certainty that as 
shortages of manpower replaced surpluses, public 
criticism of benefit payments would mount. ‘There is 
as yet no national outcry, but rumblings have been 
heard in some areas. These rumblings mean that we 
have been falling down on the job. By this I do not 
mean that the charges behind the rumblings are 
necessarily true; I mean that we have not made the 
functions and operations of out program so crystal- 
clear as to prevent the possibility of such charges 
being made. 


We have facts aplenty in this program. Do we 
present them properly in language that people outside 
can understand? In presenting these facts, to separate 
the unemployment insurance facts from the employ- 
ment service facts would be most unfortunate. I 
believe we must explain, over and over, the purposes 
of the employment security program, the services we 
have available, and the use of payroll taxes in provid- 
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ing these services. In doing this, it will be impossible 
to separate unemployment insurance facts from em- 
ployment service facts. 

We must present each fact in its proper perspective, 
and we must present it positively. Unemployment 
insurance beneficiaries cannot be treated as entities 
divorced from all other activities of the employment 
security program. The beneficiary is one small part 
of a large labor force, the unemployed segment. Why 
unemployed in a period like this? We know, or can 
easily find out, that this beneficiary is out of work 
because of an annual inventory, or because his firm 
moved elsewhere, or his plant burned down, or his 
mill is undergoing repair, because the materials he 
uses have not been delivered, or because official cur- 
tailment in civilian use of an essential material has 
forced his firm to cut its operations in half. We 
have attempted to find jobs for this unemployed 
segment of the labor force by visiting employers, dis- 
seminating labor market information, making refer- 
rals. For most of the job seekers our efforts, combined 
with their own, result in quick reemployment. Not 
so for others. Here, too, we know why or can easily 
find out. Continuing studies of the age, sex, occupa- 
tion, and other characteristics of claimants in relation 
to specifications for available jobs give the answer. 
When we present this information on mismatching of 
claimants and jobs we do not merely say “too bad.” 
We must draw attention to the positive role of the 
program in sustaining the individual and his family 
through his period of unemployment and in assuring 
contact of these unemployed with the best source of 
jobs in the community. 

Nor do we say, ‘“‘We have done all we can for these 
people,” unless we are certain that we have. Can 
we say with certainty that in a particular occupation 
all the qualified workers drawing benefits have been 
referred to the many openings we have fer such occu- 
pation? The function of public relations is not 
merely a matter of presenting facts. It is assuring 
ourselves that the best possible job is being done. The 
first step in improving public understanding is better 
operations. 


Public Entitled to the Facts 


Having improved operations, and obtained the facts, 
there is the job of transmitting the facts to the public. 
Let us not think only of the written word, however. 
Advisory councils and group meetings with labor, 
employer, and civic organizations can play a leading 
role in keeping the public informed of our objectives 
and out methods for achieving them. 

5. Improvement of the financing of unemployment 
insurance benefits. ‘The emerging period of high- 
level employment and low unemployment insurance 
costs is giving added emphasis to the need for such 
improvement. One of the chief weaknesses of unem- 
ployment insurance benefit financing has been the 
undue influence of short-run developments upon 
policy. For instance, during years of World War II, 
a number of States allowed their tax rates to decline 
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to dangerously low levels, under the influence of the 
negligible volume of benefit payments. As a result, 
when the first serious decline in employment occurred 
in 1949, the continued solvency of several States was 
seriously endangered. On the other hand, in 1949 
when benefit costs rose sharply and tax-rate increases 
lagged, reductions of reserves in many other State 
caused undue concern and generated an atmosphere 
of caution, with respect to desirable and long-overdue 
improvements in the program, that was completely 
unwarranted. 

The present period is one of great uncertainty. 
While the current world situation suggests that in 
terms of employment levels the next several years will 
resemble the recent war and postwar years, there is 
every reason to think that we will once again face 
the problems of reconversion. Whether these recon- 
version problems will be upon us after 2, 3, 5 years, 
or even a longer period of concentration on defense 
production is anybody’s guess. It is also uncertain 
how severe the dislocations and ensuing unemploy- 
ment will be. It is safe to predict that the impact of 
reconversion will differ greatly among the States, 
just as the impact of defense production is affecting 
different areas in varying degrees. Is it safe to plan 
our financial structure only on the basis of the several 
years of high employment levels immediately ahead, 
and let the future take care of itself? I think such a 
policy would be great folly. I am convinced that a 
prudent approach to unemployment insurance financ- 
ing would require a consideration of the needs not 
only of the immediately evolving period, but of the 
longer-range needs as well. Sound financing, in my 
opinion, can only be accomplished if costs and rev- 
enue are balanced over a period of time long enough 
to cover the period of eventual readjustment. 


Must Look Ahead Several Years 


Careful planning does not depend upon an ability 
to forecast economic developments precisely. Granted 
that such forecasts are extremely difficult to make 
at this time, we nevertheless must continue to think 
in terms of probable limits of the liability that a 
State program must be prepared to meet over the 
next several years. The determination of these limits 
necessitates the application of administrative judg- 
ments supported by the best possible estimates of the 
levels of unemployment which a given State may 
have to face, taking into account as far as possible 
the industrial characteristics of the State, and, par- 
ticularly, the probable impact of the defense program 
upon its economy. It is this determination of the 
probable limits of liability, the extent of the strain to 
which the State fund may be subjected under condi- 
tions which may materialize, which is of fundamental 
importance and of much greater significance than any 
precise estimates of cost. The tax and reserve policies 
of a State must then be based upon careful calcula- 
tions of average costs sufficient to meet the limits of 
the liability. The application of this approach will 


(Continued on page 32) 
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‘Michigan Cuts Backlogs and Delays... 


Decentralization of Benefit Claims Operations 


By HENDRIK G. NOBEL 


Chief, Benefit Claims Section, Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission 


ICHIGAN’S decentralization of benefit claims 
operations had three aims: more efficient serv- 
icing of the claimant by timely determinations 
and payments regardless of the claim load, reduction 
in operating cost, and greater public acceptance of 
Michigan’s unemployment insurance program. Dur- 
ing the past 2 years of complete decentralization, all 
three of these aims have been accomplished. 
Michigan took its first step toward decentralization 
in 1940 when the authority for making nonmonetary 
determinations was transferred from the central office 
to the branch offices. The second step was the de- 
centralizing of payment operations in the Detroit 
metropolitan area in the fall of 1945 as an emergency 
action to meet the enormous claim loads following 
VJ-day. The third step was the decentralizing of 
monetary determinations on a State-wide basis in 
January 1948. The last step was complete State-wide 
decentralization of payment operations during the 
first 6 months of 1948. 


The Steps Involved 


Prior to decentralization, backlogs of determina- 
tions and payments occurred during every heavy 
claim load, due to the explosive nature of Michigan’s 
unemployment pattern. As an example, during 1949, 
in one peak week, 271,000 claims were taken, while in 
the low week for the same year only 72,000 claims were 
filed. It is not unusual for one office to increase its 
claim load from 1,000 in one week to 15,000 a week 
later. Under present methods of operation these 
peaks of unemployment can be met in the areas where 
they occur without causing delay or confusion in 
normal claim load areas. 

The decentralization steps taken in 1948 involved 
much more than the mere transferring of operations 
from the central office to the branch offices. They also 
involved the adoption of a system of request wage and 
sepsration reporting and a simplified benefit rights 
for: \ula included as a table in the law. Prior to 1948, 
Mi higan was on a quarterly wage slip reporting 
systcm, had a four out of the last five quarter base 
per od, and both weekly amount and total amount of 
ben fits were determined by a percentage of earnings 
for: ula. Beginning with January 1948, the law was 
ch: ged to provide that wage and separation informa- 
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tion be requested from the employer only when a 
claim is filed, provided for a base period of the 52 
weeks prior to the first week of the benefit year, and 
provided further that the claimant’s weekly benefit 
rate be computed from the average weekly wage dur- 
ing the last 30 credit weeks of a base period (a credit 
week being defined as any calendar week of an individ- 
ual’s base period during which he earned wages in 
excess of $8). The duration of such benefit is 
determined on the basis of 2 weeks of benefits for every 
three credit weeks, but cannot exceed 20 benefit 
weeks in any benefit year. In addition, the old con- 
cept of a partial claim was abolished. A Michigan 
claimant now receives a full week’s benefit payment 
for any week in which he has earned renumeration of 
less than % his primary weekly benefit rate and a 
¥, week benefit payment for any week in which he has 
earned % or more but less than his primary weekly 
benefit rate. 

With the changes in the law, it was possible to adopt 
very simple forms and operating techniques to issue 
both monetary determinations and payments. Con- 
trol of payments was made easy because balances are 
carried by ‘4 weeks’ rather than by monetary 
amounts. The forrn used to request wage and separa- 
tion information can be completed by the employer by 
inserting only two check marks and signing the form if 
the claimant is to receive maximum benefits and no 
disqualification is indicated. Most of Michigan’s 
claimants fall into this class. Determinations fall into 
only a few classes depending on the number of the 
claimant’s dependents, thus allowing the preimprint- 
ing of determination items on the forms. Checks are a 
combination of both the claimant’s certification for a 
week of unemployment and the payment draft for the 
claimant. Instead of using week ending dates in 
recording payments, calendar week numbers are used. 
These are but a few of the items that have been 
brought into practice through the simplification of the 
law and the decentralizing of operations. 


Portable Equipment for Itinerant Service 


When the program of decentralization was agreed 
upon as the solution of the problem of delayed deter- 
minations and delayed payments, a study was insti- 
tuted to determine what type of equipment would be 
best suited to satisfy Michigan’s needs. It was de- 
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termined that to get complete and uniform payment 
operations the equipment used would have to be 
portable and sturdy, since checks were to be written 
at itinerant service points as well as in the branch 
offices, and yet the equipment had to be speedy, 
accurate, and give complete but simple accounting 
controls. Equipment manufacturers were called in 
and acquainted with the needs. Each was allowed 
to make a presentation and recommendation before 
the Commission and the equipment finally adopted 
was a small Burroughs bank posting machine for 
writing the checks, a Farrington Xacta-plate imprinter 
for imprinting the claimant’s name and number on 
the check and signing the check, and a McBee multiple 
gang punch for coding the check for reconciliation 
purposes. That the choice of equipment was wise is 
evidenced by the fact that the instances of claimants 
not receiving checks when due because of equipment 
failure is practically unheard of. The simplicity of 
the equipment is best proved by the fact that any 
good clerk can master the check-writing technique in 
30 minutes and that in medium and small offices 
everyone in the office, including the manager, can 
operate the equipment. This simplicity of operation 
is of tremendous value when unforeseen absenteeism 
occurs and operations in an office have to be rapidly 
stepped up as loads hit. 


Many Other Uses 


The Xacta-plate imprinter is used for more pur- 
poses than check writing. It is used to imprint new 
claims (when the claimant has had a previous claim), 
determinations, additional claim notices, notices of 
exhaustion and many other forms that require the 
claimant’s name and _ social-security number. In 
addition, branch offices frequently carry a supply of 
selected employer name and address plates so that the 
imprinter can be used to imprint the forms that need 
this information. The claimant’s name plate carries 
only his name and social-security number so that once 
it is issued to him the same plate can be used indefinite- 
ly. The plate is attached to his grooved indentifica- 
tioncard bycellophane tape. When he files a new claim 
on a succeeding benefit year the plate is easily snapped 
out of his old card and inserted in a new one which 
can then be used for imprinting all the documents 
needed to process a new claim and issue a determina- 
tion. The use of a plate for imprinting the claim- 
ant’s name and number has been the greatest single 
factor in bringing name and number errors down to a 
minimum. 


More Responsibility for Branch Office 


With the advent of complete decentralization, the 
position of the branch office in the agency’s organi- 
zational pattern was changed. Each branch office 
was given complete responsibility and authority, 
limited only by uniform established procedures, for 
all claims and employment service activities in the 
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area served by the office. Previously the offices had 
only limited authority for many of the claims func- 
tions, and while they had to bear the brunt of criti- 
cism when backlogs occurred, they were powerless tc 
take corrective action. Now they became full fledged 
branches of the agency. To the public this change ir 
authority and responsibility shifted the agency’ 
activities from the impersonal cold remoteness of th« 
central office to the warm personal level of the com 
munity. The agency’s problems now became com- 
munity problems, and these problems could be solved 
at the community level. Public acceptance of the 
agency’s program was greatly increased because ques- 
tions could be asked and answers given at the com- 
munity level. Branch office employee morale rose 
because with their new responsibilities they received 
the full authority necessary to meet those responsi- 
bilities. To assist in selling this new concept to both 
the public and the agency’s personnel even the title 
of the office was changed from “local office’’ to 
‘branch office.” 


Few Major Difficulties Encountered 


The actual operation-of decentralization was ac- 
complished without encountering any major difficul- 
ties or delays. This was the result of three factors: 
one, taking into consideration the opinions and advice 
of both labor and management; two, carrying on of a 
State-wide selling and training program for labor, 
management, and the public; and three, an intense 
technical training program for the agency’s personnel. 
The first was accomplished by conferences with labor 
and management representatives while the program 
was being drafted. The second was done by holding 
meetings throughout the State at which the agency’s 
representatives and technicians thoroughly explaine. 
the program and outlined the responsibilities of both 
claimant and employer. In this the finest cooperation 
was received from both labor organizations and 
management associations who assisted by holding 
training meetings for their own members and by 
issuing explanatory literature to assist in the training. 
In addition, the agency issued handbooks for both 
employer and claimant. The third, the training of 
the agency’s personnel, required the preparation of 
detailed training and procedural material. The 
actual training was done by the agency’s technical 
staff in area training sessions, each session lasting 3 
days with all personnel of the branch office attending 
such sessions. ‘Two sessions were held in each area 
with one-half of the area’s personnel attending each 
session. The sessions not only covered _ technical 
training, but in addition were so designed that they 
served as sales meetings for the purpose of selling the 
program to the people who were to do the work and 
instilling in them the confidence necessary to carry 
out its various phases efficiently and with assurance. 
This training was effective. Within a month after 
the beginning of the decentralized operations the 
metropolitan areas of the State were hit by a gas 
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iortage that sky-rocketed the claim load. Because 
the training, this situation caused only a minor 
celay in payments even though the program was so 
new that agency personnel had not had enough time 
to become fully adjusted to it. The training for de- 
centralized check writing in the Detroit metropolitan 
area which had been writing checks on a decentralized 
basis since 1945, but not under the mechanical system 
put into effect in 1948, was done at the central office. 
In all other offices of the State the training was done 
in each office by teams of technicians from the central 
office. Even with the enormous task of transferring 
records from the central payment unit to the branch 
oflices and the training of the personnel of those offices, 
payments were never delayed over 5 days in any 
oflice during the transition period. Three days was 
the average. In most offices checks were actually be- 
ing written by branch office personnel within 2 hours 
after the training teams entered the office. 


Success Due to Many Factors 


Many other factors have contributed to the success 
of the Michigan system. The adoption of digit re- 
porting by social security number for all claims, new, 
additional, and continued, resulted in spreading the 
workload evenly throughout the week. The adoption 
of self-filing and self-registration resulted in the 
handling of much heavier claims loads without addi- 
tional personnel. Self-filing backed up by a counter 
review actually resulted in more accurate claim filing 
since the average claimant can think better and supply 
more accurate information while sitting down at a 
table than standing at a counter. 

In 1949 a Branch Management Manual was pub- 
lished and installed in most of the offices of the State 
to aid the office managers and supervisors to evaluate 
and control the work of their offices. Another im- 
portant aid to insuring efficient and uniform opera- 
tions in all branch offices was the program of periodic 
scheduled reviews of branch office operations by claims 
technicians. These reviews served to assure the UC 
Division that claims functions were being carried out 
properly, since functional responsibility for claims 
operations rests in the UC Division even though the 
oflices are under the administrative supervision of an 
Operations Section. These reviews also served to 
point out areas in which assistance and training or 
re-training were necessary and whether procedural 
changes or revision of methods of operation were re- 
quired. If problems were uncovered that were strictly 
of « local nature the training was done at the time of 
the review. Standardized reports of these reviews 
prove of great assistance to the administrative staff 
reponsible for branch office operations. In addition 
to oeriodic reviews the claims technicians carry out 
spc-ial new or revised procedure training programs 
an visit offices when their assistance is requested to 
stu y and advise on special problems arising in the 
couse of field supervision. No program of decentral- 
izaon can be expected to operate effectively, uni- 
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formly, and efficiently without technical review and 
assistance. 

It would be unfair to allocate all of the time and 
cost savings under Michigan’s present claims program 
to decentralization operations alone, since simplifica- 
tion of the law had an effect on these items. For the 
same reason it is difficult to make accurate cost com- 
parisons of the old centralized system and the present 
decentralized system. However, here are the figures. 
During the year 1949, there were 600,000 new claims 
filed and 583,000 first determinations issued. Under 
the old centralized system the best unit time achieved 
for monetary determinations was 27 minutes. Under 
the decentralized system the best quarterly unit 
time achieved was 22 minutes. Applying these 
figures to the 1949 workload shows a savings of 47,000 
hours under the decentralized program. Combining 
the best unit times under the two systems for both 
monetary determinations and wage record functions 
shows a still greater saving. These figures show a 
savings of 133,000 hours or approximately $200,000. 
The only unit times available for periods of complete 
centralization of payment operations showed the 
best unit time as being 18.1 minutes. The best unit 
time shown during the period that the Detroit metro- 
politan area used decentralized payment operations 
under the old system, while the rest of the State 
still had centralized payments, was 14.4 minutes. 
The best unit time under the present completely 
decentralized method of payment is 7.4 minutes. 
Applying these unit times to the 3,602,036 payments 
issued during 1949 shows a savings of 420,000 hours 
and over $630,000. 


Saves Both Time and Money 


While savings have been accomplished through 
decentralization, the speed in issuing determinations 
and payments has also greatly improved. During the 
last year of centralized determinations, 1947, only 
14 percent of first payments were made in 7 days 
or less. The present average is close to 70 percent. 
During the same year only about 50 percent of subse- 
quent payments were issued in 7 days or less. In 1949, 
the average was more than 80 percent. 

Decentralization in Michigan has proved successful. 
The elements that made this program successful 
were: (1) Simplification of the law in its benefit 
formulas, (2) request wage and separation reporting, 
(3) complete employer and labor cooperation, (4) 
enthusiastic acceptance of the program by the agency’s 
personnel through indoctrination and training pro- 
grams, (5) elimination of manual operations by the 
introduction and use of proper mechanical equipment, 
(6) the.adoption of adequate but simplified controls 
and reporting to insure a high quality and quantity 
operation. Michigan’s decentralized claims program 
has accomplished its aims of giving more efficient 
service to its claimants, reducing operational costs 
and increasing public acceptance of the agency’s 
purposes and programs. 
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Specialization in Delinquency and Collection 


By CHARLES M. MANN 


Treasurer, Florida Industrial Commission 


the function of the employment security agency 

as a tax collector is equally as important as its 
function in the payment of benefits. Employment 
security agencies are beset by one of the primary prob- 
lems which face any tax collection agency—i. e., 
delinquency on the part of the taxpayer. 

Our problem is more complex because of the admin- 
istrative necessity for obtaining detailed reports from 
the subject employers as well as the payment of the 
payroll tax required under the law. Although reports 
and tax payments are normally submitted at the same 
time, each represents a different administrative prob- 
lem and any sound collection program must deal both 
with the problem of obtaining reports when due and 
with the problem of collecting contributions due the 
agency. 

All State unemployment compensation laws contain 
certain provisions for enforcing the submission of 
reports and the payment of taxes. While these provi- 
sions are similar in nature, they do have certain 
variations in methods and procedures utilized in the 
several States. The statutory and procedural collec- 
tion system provided in Florida is set forth in the 
statement below: 


T THE administration of unemployment insurance 


Action 


30 days after the end Employers’ reports due in agency. 
of quarter. 

45 days after the end 
of quarter. 


First delinquency notices mailed to em- 
ployers who have not submitted 
reports. 

Second delinquency notices by regis- 
tered mail to all employers still 
delinquent for reports (a copy is sent 
to the appropriate field deputy). 

Assessment notices by registered mail 


60 days after the end 
of quarter. 


75 days after the end 


of quarter. to all employers not submitting 
reports. 
90 days after the end Tax liens issued for unpaid contribu- 
of quarter. tions. 
When determined nec- Tax warrants issued for unpaid con- 
essary. tributions. 


It will be noted from the foregoing that the collection 
schedule of the agency is predicated on a 15-day 
period of operation for each succeeding step in the 
collection procedures. Adherence to this schedule is 
essential to the performance of an effective collection 
program as will be indicated below. 

At the beginning of 1948, the Florida agency became 
aware of the fact that a very serious reporting de- 
linquency problem existed. As of December 31, 1947, 
employers required to submit third quarter contribu- 
tion and wage reports who still had not filed these 
documents with the agency totaled 3.1 percent. An 
analysis of this condition showed that we were failing 
to adhere to our 15-day schedule so that the delin- 
quency for one quarter was not being cleared up 
before we were faced with the collection of reports for 


30 


a subsequent quarter. As a result of this condition, 
copies of the second delinquency notice were reaching 
the field deputy at scattered intervals during the 
period and were not receiving immediate attention. 
We also discovered that a substantial number of the 
delinquent firms were ones which had recently been 
found liable and had not yet submitted their first 
reports. 


A Three-Point Program 


As a result of our analysis, we decided on a three- 
point program to tighten down on our delinquency 
controls. First, necessary steps were taken immedi- 
ately to see that the 15-day mailing schedule is strictly 
adhered to. This is important as any lag slows down 
the whole process and naturally results in an increase 
in delinquencies. 

Second, top priority was given to assignments in 
field offices in connection with second delinquency 
notices. Field deputies were instructed to give these 
preference over any other field work during the 10- 
day period following issuance of the notices. If the 
deputy is unable to secure the reports, he tries to 
secure payroll figures to be used as a basis for an 
assessment of contributions. 

Third, emphasis was placed on securing reports 
and money, if possible, at time of contact with a newly 
liable employing unit. Liability determinations are 
a responsibility of the central office, but under the 
new plan the field deputies were instructed to secure 
all reports and money, if possible, on every contact 
where the facts indicated without question that the 
employing unit would be held liable. Failing to 
secure the reports at time of contact, the deputy sends 
the status information into the central office and leaves 
with the employing unit a written notice stating that, 
if the reports are not submitted within 10 days, de- 
linquency penalties of $5 per month will accrue on 
each report as provided by law. This plan requires 
that deputies spend more time in contact with new 
accounts, but the added expense has more than paid 
off in the reduction of delinquencies. This plan has 
the added important advantage of securing wage 
credits for claims determination purposes at an earlier 
date than before the plan was adopted. 

In sending copies of second delinquency notices 
to field deputies for securing reports, there may be 
some duplication of effort since the deputy may find 
that the employer has already mailed the reports in 
to the central office as a result of the notice sent to 
him by registered mail. To avoid this, the appropriate 
field deputy is notified when reports are received in 
the central office direct from the employer so that no 
contact will be made by the deputy. There is no 
doubt, however, that this special handling of second 
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lelinquency notices in the field is very effective in 
ducing reporting delinquencies and is fully justified 

y the results obtained. A great many of these con- 
tacts can be made by the deputy by telephone, making 

personal contact by the deputy unnecessary. 

The effectiveness of this new program was soon 
apparent. The percentage of liable employers delin- 
quent for prior quarters’ reports at December 31, 
1947, was 3.1 percent. By the end of the following 
quarter, March 31, 1948, the rate had dropped to 1.6 
percent, by June 30, 1948, it had dropped to 0.9 
percent and at the present time, it is 0.5 percent. 

Up until well into 1949 our primary concern had 
been the correction of a problem of reporting delin- 
quency. Meanwhile, however, our unpaid contri- 
butions had continued to mount so that as of June 
30, 1949, this figure reached more than half a million 
dollars. Consequently, our attention was directed to 
this problem. We reviewed our procedures from the 
point of view of improving this condition. 


Collection Procedure 


Briefly, the collection procedure provides that when 
an employer fails to pay taxes shown to be due he is 
mailed a debit memorandum covering the under- 
payment, and if the amount due is not paid within 
15 days, he is mailed a demand for payment by 
registered mail. If he fails to respond within 15 days, 
a tax lien is issued and forwarded to the field deputy in 
his area for the purpose of contacting the employer 
to attempt collection. This tax lien is a legal docu- 
ment which, when recorded with the clerk of the cir- 
cuit court, becomes a lien on the real or personal 
property of the employer. The deputy advises the 
employer of the fact that the lien will be recorded if 
payment is not immediately made. In most cases 
this action is persuasive and collection is effected, with 
the lien and payment being transmitted to the central 
office. If collection is not made, the tax lien is taken 
or sent to the clerk of the circuit court for recording. 
If the employer is unable to satisfy the obligation in 
full but can make a partial payment, the deputy is 
authorized to accept an intial payment of not less 
than 15 percent and an agreement to pay the balance 
monthly in not more than 8 monthly installments and 
to pay future taxes as they become due. In this case 
the lien is still recorded as protection to the agency for 
the unpaid balance. 

After a tax lien has been recorded and payment still 


can not be effected, a tax warrant is issued. This 
is a legal document which must be executed by and 
through the sheriff's office in each county. When 
issucd, the tax warrant is also sent to the field deputy 
for contact with the employer to give him another 


chai.ce to satisfy the indebtedness before the warrant 
is turned over to the sheriff for execution. If the 
deputy is unable to collect, he delivers the warrant 
to | e sheriff with instructions to proceed with a 
levy and sale of any personal property or chattels 
own d by the employer. If a deputy has knowledge 
ol © .y such property, this information is supplied to 
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the sheriff. Quite frequently the deputy will accom- 
pany the sheriff to point out the property to him. 
The deputy is normally furnished information by the 
central office concerning ownership by the employer 
of motor vehicle equipment. This information is 
obtained from the State Motor Vehicle Commission. 
If property which can be levied upon is located, the 
sheriff proceeds with the sale of property in accord- 
ance with State law. Proceeds of the sale, less the 
sheriff’s cost, are forwarded to the agency by the 
sheriff to apply on the employer’s account. If the 
sheriff is unable to collect and finds no leviable 
property, he returns the warrant to the agency nulla 
bona. If the account is currently inactive, the agency 
then charges it off as uncollectible. In this case, 
however, the tax liens remain on record and serve 
as an impediment to the title of any real property 
owned by the employer. The agency has found this 
an effective means of collecting money on old accounts 
when real property transactions are undertaken by 
the employer at a later date. 

If no leviable property is found and the employer 
is currently active, the agency has the authority to 
enjoin the employer from further operation. This is 
a very drastic step which has been undertaken in very 
few instances. 


Special Deputy for the Area 


The analysis of our unpaid accounts as of June 30, 
1949, showed a very heavy concentration in the Miami 
area. Because of this condition, it was decided to 
specialize in collection work in this area by assigning 
one field deputy to the duty of collecting accounts 
in the Miami area which had reached the stage of 
issuance of a tax warrant. Prior to this time each 
of the eight field men in Miami had equal respon- 
sibility for collection work including the search for 
assets, contacts with the sheriff’s office, and collection 
follow-ups. Now, all warrants sent to the Miami 
area are handled by one special field deputy. He 
first contacts the employer with the warrant and in 
many instances is able to collect the full amount 
at that time. If he is able to effect only partial 
collection, he withholds delivery of the warrant to 
sheriff’s office until such time as the employer fails 
to meet his commitment. He, in effect, holds the 
warrant as an effective club to enforce collection 
of the indebtedness until the entire amount has been 
paid. 

If the special deputy is unable to secure payment 
upon contacting an employer with a warrant, he 
then searches for assets which might be subject to 
levy and then turns the warrant over to the sheriff 
with this information. He works closely with the 
sheriff's office in locating property and assists in 
any way he can in the execution of the warrants. 
Amounts collected by the sheriff’s office on warrants 
are transmitted through the special deputy so that 
he will know at all times the status of all warrants in 
the Miami area, including those which are in the 
hands of the sheriff. 
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Our experience with the specialization in collection 
in the Miami area has been very satisfactory. Our 
relationship with the sheriff's office has improved 
because only one agency representative handles all 
transactions with that office. This has resulted in 
excellent cooperation on the part of the sheriff's 
office and a reduction in the monetary delinquency 
in that area. Likewise, the deputy assigned these 
special duties has gained experience in collection 
methods and techniques which enable him to take 
faster and more effective action than would otherwise 
be possible. Where he is effecting collection by install- 
ment, he is in a position to follow up immediately 
by personal contact in case of default and has at 
hand the immediate remedy of delivering the tax 
warrant to the sheriff. 

Obviously the use of a special deputy for collection 
purposes is not practical except in areas -where the 
volume of collection work is highly concentrated. 
However, our experience has convinced us that where 
the volume is sufficient, specialization of collection 
procedures in the field is a paying proposition. 
Because of the special emphasis placed on collection 
procedures, the agency was able to reduce the amount 
of unpaid contributions during the 1-year period 
from June 30, 1949, to June 30, 1950, by approxi- 
mately 40 percent. 

The agency believes that the special collection pro- 
cedures outlined herein have proved effective in the 
attempt to solve its delinquency problem. It is 
hoped that this presentation may be helpful to other 
administrative agencies confronted with . similar 
problems. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN THE DEFENSE EFFORT 
(Continued from page 26) 


go a long way in the direction of eliminating some of 
the major shortcomings of the present scheme of 
financing the system. It will greatly minimize the 
danger of possible insolvency during a period of in- 
creasing benefit expenditures which may well follow 
the present period of low benefit costs. It will accom- 
plish this without accumulating hugh surplus reserves 
completely unrelated to a definable concept of lia- 
bility. It will put some real meaning into the fund- 
protective devices by assigning concrete functions to 
reserves, and it will eliminate the ill-timed fluctuations 
in tax rates and will make possible an orderly and 
calculated accumulation of reserves during the period 
of high employment for use during periods of heavy 
benefit disbursements, without the necessity of in- 
creasing the tax rates at such a time. 

If we apply ourselves to these five major efforts, 
we can look forward to more adequate employment 
security laws, sounder interpretations of those laws, 
more efficient and effective administration, and a 
greater respect of claimant and public for our system. 
Taken together, these will mean greater security for 
the work force engaged in our Nation’s greatest 
defense effort. 
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At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 22) 


Puerto Rico in February to confer with insular 
officials concerning the expansion of employment 
opportunities for Puerto Rican workers. 


Training 7 ba Bilkcp aah — 
K Disabled ion has issued regulations 

orean Lisaole outlining conditions under 
which veterans, disabled after fighting started in 
Korea, may be entitled to Public Law 16 rehabilita- 
tion training. This training, previously limited to 
World War II veterans, was extended to many vet- 
erans disabled on or after June 27, 1950, by Public 
Law 894 signed by the President late last year. Most 
of the policies and procedures set up under P. L. 16 
have been carried over to the new training program. 

Under the new law, a veteran must have been dis- 
abled after the Korean conflict began and prior to a 
date yet to be fixed. The disability must be such that 
the Veterans Administration may pay compensation 
at full wartime rates. Such rates are paid for dis- 
abilities or injuries resulting from armed conflict, or 
during extra-hazardous service, or while the United 
States is engaged in war. 

Under this new law, the July 25, 1956 deadline for 
P. L. 16 training will not apply to the newly-disabled 
veterans. Instead, they will have 9 years from the end 
of the current emergency in which to train. 

Veterans who already had GI Bill or Public Law 16 
training, as a result of their World War II service 
may be entitled to additional training, if found neces- 
sary because of new disabilities. In determining 
whether such a World War II veteran needs training, 
and what type he should get, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration will consider his previous record of advisement 
and training as well as his current medical record in 
order that previous training may be capitalized to the 
fullest extent practicable. 

In the case of a veteran who interrupted Public Law 
16 training to reenter the armed forces, the VA will 
evaluate his past training record and present medical 
file, to determine whether he still is able to go ahead 
in the same employment objective. 


Manpower for MANPOWER requirements ol 
p State and local health de- 
Health Protection partments, both for normal 
activities and for meeting essential needs in time of 
emergency, are being inventoried by the Public 
Health Service of the Federal Security Agency at the 
request of the National Security Resources Board. 
The studies of health manpower resources in the 
United States are planned to meet two purposes: (1) 
to provide a baseline as to normal activities; and (2) 
to give a basis for developing plans for meeting e¢s- 
sential needs in time of emergency. 
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The Physically Handicapped 
and National Defense 
| paren ey wi vn | ee a pine 


industry government. I 


y-—-management and labor 


and urge American 
and all communi- 
need of productive human services to recognize 
ilability and the qualifications of those phys- 
handicapped and to find work for them. | 
ier suc h 


a project an indispensable element in 


ynal defense 
ire engaged in a great preparedness effort. 
iry strength is a compound of men, money, and 
tions and of the three the first is by far the most 
3y men I do not mean just human beings, for 
survival merely depended on numbers we 


What I 


ean is men of training and discipline in our armed 


lag fa 


behind many other countries 


and men of skill and talent in their support, 
who can produce weapons in the quality and 
ity that modern and 
he billions of dollars that are required to sustain 
ilitary effort. 


war demands, who can 


nen may not be endowed with all the physical 
itions that we require of the combat soldier. 
capabilities are strong weapons in our arsenal 
racy and reliable tools in our productive 
we must exploit fully. We are using 
hysically handicapped men and women in many 
tries to replace those who have joined the ser- 


IV Which 


ind to take up positions made necessary by the 
ised need for production. In the armed services 

e thousands of disabled persons, especially 
ins, on civilian jobs and in certain categories 
ilitary assignments. Their work habits and their 
lance records have proved at least equal in pro- 
mn and dependability to those of the nonhandi- 
} 


physically handicapped can contribute to the 
mic and military strength of our country. It is 
ily good business to employ them. It is the 
way that should be a part and parcel of our 
Cracy. 
GEORGE C. M ARSHALL, Secretar y of Defense 
Associate Member, President’s Committee on 


NEPH Week. 
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An Assignment to Battle 
Stations for All of Us 


N A NATIONAL emergency we are, everyone, soldiers 
I (here are battle stations for each of us to man. 
Our assignment as citizens has been given by the 
President of the United States in his declaration, 
December 16, of a national emergency. Employment 
security is already mobilizing and awaiting further 
orders 
lo alert employment workers to 


securlly any 


_ eventual assignment upon which our agencies may em- 


bark in the current emergency seems unnecessary, to 
say the least. Nevertheless, there is not one of us who 
ought not welcome a reminder of our common and 
individual obligation as citizens, as Government em- 
ployees, and as delegated participants in a mobili- 
zation program. 


We must rededicate ourselves and our services to 
whatever job may be ours. We must accept our role 
with will and understanding. By no other means can 
we assure complete utilization of our resources. By 
no other approach can we assume a proper role in our 
Nation’s organized effort to deal with the emergency. 


Most employment security programs and the agen- 
cies Which administer them were born of emergencies. 
All have weathered economic battles, have stood up 
under the fire of war, and have given good account 
of themselves. The records stand 


There is no time, however, in this emergency for 
resting on historical laurels. There is no place for 
professional smugness, nor is there room for pretense 
of professional immunity to abrupt changes or shifts 
that time and necessity may require of us. 


As an appeal to individual and collective respon- 
sibility and as a bolsterer of our faith in freedom, 
whate’er betides, the formal proclamation declaring 
a national emergency may well serve as a constant re- 
minder of the common need and danger. 


All other considerations must be thrust aside as we 
take our stations in the common single task at hand. 
GEORGE ROTHMAN, president, International 


Association of Public Employment Services, 
IAPES NEWS, January 1957. 
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